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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
COMMUNISM AND SOCIALISM. 


The Rights of Property: a Refutation of Com- 
munism and Socialism. By Adolphe Thiers. 
Groombridge and Sons. 

AcoMPLETE sifting and irresistible exposure of the 

doctrines of Communism and Socialism are the re- 

commendations of this volume to every rational mind. 

Itis of eminent public utility; and should be read 

and studied from the palace to the hut. There is no 

class in society which has not a deep interest. in 
understanding it in all its bearings. The landlord, 
tenant, and labourer; the manufacturer, factory- 
worker, and mechanic; the merchant, retail-dealer, 
and consumer; the aristocracy, middle orders, and 
the hamblest ; the government, the legislator, and the 
governed ; all, all have their destinies implicated in 
the prevalence or overthrow of these principles. 

The book onght to be disseminated as widely as pos- 

sible; for it is well calculated to do a world of good. 

The author not only canvasses first causes and 
asserted foundation for a new social construction ; 
but he follows them into their practical working and 
effects, and demonstrates the utter folly of. such 
Utopian phantasies, and their impossibility of being 
realized, And farther, that.if they could be realized, 
they must throw civilization into barbarism, and de- 
stroy every thing valuable or worth living for on the 
face of the earth. 

We. hardly.expect to be able in a brief review to 
make these merits evident to our readers; but we 
trust we can adduce sufficient to demonstrate that 
there is enough in the work to lead them to its care- 
fal perasal.. The first book ays down the nature 
and rights of property; prefacing which, M. Thiers 
says—‘I labour not for myself, but for society in 
peril; and if, in all that I say, or do, or write, I 
indulge in @ personal feeling, it is, I must confess, 
owing to the.deep indignation inspired by those 
doctrines, the offspring of the ignorance, pride, and 
wicked ambition of that faction which aims at rising 
by destroying, instead of rising by building up.” And 
he adds,—“ All the partisans of a social revolution 
do not desire, it is true, to sacrifice property to the 
same degree. Some would abolish it entirely, others 
in part; thes¢svould be content to remunerate labour 
in some other way, those would proceed by taxation. 
Bat all alike attack property to keep the kind of half- 
promise they have made to accomplish a social revolu- 
tion. We. must therefore combat all these odious, 
puerile, ridiewlons, but disastrous systems; sprung, 
like a swarm of insects, from the decomposition of 
all governments, and filling the atmosphere in which 
we live. Such is the-origin of this state of things, 
which will entail_upon us,.even should society be 
saved, either the contempt or the compassion of the 
succeeding generation. God grant that there may 
be room left for, a little esteem in favour of those 
who may have resisted these errors, the eternal dis- 
grace of the human mind!” He goes on to prove 
that ‘Man has a primary property in his person and 
in his faeulties; he has second, less proximate to 
his nature, but not less sacred, in the produce of his 
faculties, which embraces all that is called the goods 
of this. world, and which society is most. deeply in- 
terested to guarantee; for without that guarantee 
there will be no labour; without labour, no civiliza- 
tion, not even the necessaries of life, but wretched- 
ness, robbery, and. barbarism., Does that man (he 
continues) injure any one who energetically 
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by the side of his neighbour whose barns are empty 
or but half filled. Has he done any harm to this 
neighbour? Has he deprived him of his stores? 
In that case, there would be robbery, violence, evil 
done to his neighbour. But he has laboured—laboured 
more or better than another. He has not, therefore, 
injured him, like a usurper or an oppressor. He has 
a few more grains on the earth—a little more wealth 
in society; and that is all. What harm has he done 
around him by enriching himself? None. What 
interest could society have in preventing him? None. 
This preventioa, too, would be sheer madness; for 
without any corresponding profit, it would haye 
diminished the mass of things necessary or useful to 
man. There is, therefore, no harm done either to 
you or to me, or to society; and this man should be 
permitted to exercise his faculties as he pleases. It 
is true, nevertheless, that this wealth is a cause of 
evil to you—the evil of comparison. It galls you, 
and excites your envy. I agree that this is certainly 
an evil, a grievaus evil, but it is not without compen- 
sation; and all things being soberly examined, society 
declares the compensation so great that in every time 
and country it has thought fit to let envy suffer, and 
the prosperity of individuals increase, in proportion 
to their skill, and on their application ;—and this is 
the compensation.” In fine,—“ Without property 
there would have been no society; without fixed 
property there would have been no civilization.” 

M. Thiers now takes up Communism, to demon- 
strate that it inevitably, and in every point of view, 
leads to living in common! 

** There must (he states) be property with its con- 
sequences, or communism to its extreme limits; 
Between these extremes there can be no possible 
medium. Few words will suffice to demonstrate to 
what extent all these consequences are indissolubly 
connected with each other. 

“ As the state of man working for himself, and in- 
dividually enjoying the fruits of his labour, that is to 
say, the proprietor, is objectionable; the contrary 
state is man not working for himself, but for society, 
which bespeaks his work, which receives the produce 
of it, and which repays him either by wages or by 
keeping him and his children. 

“This society will therefore bespeak his labour, 
and he will work for it. Society will be transformed 
into an extensive workshop for agriculture, carpenter- 
ing, weaving, spinning, &ec. &c., belonging to the 
State, which will collect the proceeds, will warehouse 
them, and then distribute them among those who 
have contributed to their creation. 

“In this great workshop will wages be equal or 
unequal? One workman is strong, laborious, intelli- 
gent—another weak, idle, stupid; will you not pay 
them differently? But if you pay them differently, 
riches and poverty commence; that detestable pro- 
perty instantly reappears. Therefore, if we would 
not be deceived by the result, all wages must be equal; 
but if a workman only receives an equal amount of 
salary, he will have little interest in exerting himself, 
He that is strong and intelligent will not be over 
zealous to work as much as his strength would allow; 
and nothing will prevent him, after performing. a 
certain amount of labour, from folding his. arms 
and lying down. To prevent this there will be only 


‘one means, if you would not subject yourself to the 


necessity of a strict and insupportable surveillance, 


‘and that will be, to cause the membersiof your new 
lsociety to work in the presence of one another; in 


fact, to compel them to work in common}; and thus 


‘Jabour in common is a; primary obligatory conse- 
:quence of the principle laid down. 


“ After labour comes enjoyment, When @ man has 





worked, he must eat, he must rest, must join the wife 
he has chosen, and with her gratify his heart and his 
senses. In the old society which we desire to destroy, 
he receives his pay in money, which he lays out in 
food, in raiment, in enjoyments of every kind for him- 
self and his family, and which enjoyments he par- 
takes of in the privacy of his home. 

“ Will society, after having employed him in the 
national workshop, where he will have worked in 
common, allow him to enjoy his wages individually, 
in the privacy of his home, or will it exact that enjoy- 
ment shall be in common as well as labour? You 
will presently see that one necessarily leads to the 
other, 

“Tf, after requiring that labour should be in com- 
mon, you allow individual enjoyment, by means of 
wages (it little matters whether it be in money or in 
kind), at that moment you are met by the conse- 
quences of the unequal salary, which you have been 
obliged to give up, .For man has a propensity which 
was much, respected by the old society, which it,en- 
deayoured to promote instead of repressing; this 
dangerous propeusity is E y- It adopted every 
means—literature and finance, the fuble of the ant 
and the savings’-banks—with a view to encourage it. 
The laborious and steady workman, economising for 
his wife and children, endeavouring to make pro- 
vision for a wet, day, was an exemple held up, to 
every one’s imitation, In the -ptesent case, all meum 
and tuum being destroyed, property in common being 
the object, individual property would, in truth, be a 
robbery which it is important to prevent. Economy 
would be a fault, a misdemeanour, a crime even, ac- 
cording to its nature ; consequently, there must be 
no economy., Everyone should be, euconraged, to 
eat and drink his fill, and even beyond it, if the 
standard wages. were, more than his wants required. 
Moreover, it should be ascertained whether the in- 
junctions forbidding savings were infringed, and the 
pockets and the house be searched, in order to pre- 
vent the offence of property reappearing, as is prac- 
tised in the Mexican diamond mines, and in the 
mints of Europe, where the workpeople are carefully 
searched on leaving the workplaces, and where, 
sometimes, principally in Mexico, this examination 
of the person is carried to a.great length. A formid- 
able impulse would likewise have to be guarded 
against: paternal love, which induces men to econe- 
mise, otherwise you would be exposed to the chance 
that,.in some secret spot, the father and. mother 
would lay by a little treasure for their children. 

“ This forbiddal of economy, necessary in order to 
prevent the recurrence of property, would require, it © 
must be confessed, precaution of a most minute and 
& most annoying kind. » Candidly speaking, notwith- 
standing the moderation with which I wish to be 
guided, while treating of this matter, these precau- 
tions would be intolerable; and,,as, regards myself, 
being strongly attached to obedience to the. law, 
seeing what would take place here, I can. easily 
imagine that the communist police agents would be 
thrown out of the window. 

“You desire to confound all existences in one, 
then:confound all hearts in one also, Let there be 
no farther tie between father, mother, and children ! 
Let the children belong to all; let the father and the 
mother no: longer recognise them; they will then 
love them all without exception. At certain hours 
they will go to see the children cf the community, as 
with.a eertain degree of pleasure we go to the kennel, 
to the fowl-louse; or to the stable, to see the produce 
of the domain. Here and there they may recognise 
some one, pe will cause them a momentary illu- 
sion, possibly also a regrettable temptation of prefer- 
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ence ; but they willbe accustomed to look ‘upon them 
all with the same feeling, and then the inconsistency 
of giving beings to love to those who can do nothing 
for them will cease. Then you will be consistent in 
many ways ; for if property be irksome, the family is 
equally so, and for similar reasons. A positive law 
condemns you to witness the fair field of your neigh- 
bour full of fruit, which you are not allowed to touch, 
even should your lips be parched with thirst. The 
same thing exists as regards the relation between the 
sexes. An error in your family has united you to an 
intolerable wife. But near you is @ woman, she 
may be pretty or not, but she pleases you, and she 
entertains a reciprocal feeling towards you, yet you 
May not rush to her arms which she burns to open 
to you. Here again is another intolerable property ! 
Well, then, do away with the last remnants of meum 
and ¢twum—then, man admitted to labour in common, 
to enjoy in common, to satisfy unreservedly his 
desires of eating and drinking at the common table, 
will be enabled to gratify his passion with the woman 
that pleases him, without a thought about the conse- 
quences. Society entrusted with the care of bringing 
up the children of every one, at the expense of all, 
will see to it; and man, exempted from poverty, able 
to satisfy all his wants, will obtain that amount of 
happiness which nature destined for him, and which 
@ tyrannical society has withheld from him. 

“Tt must in fairness be acknowledged, that the 
antagonists of property do not all admit this last 
degree of communism; but I do not admire them 
any the more for it, and their inconsistency I despise. 

“ As will be seen, I have endeavoured to treat this 
grave system seriously. I conclude this sketch—to a 
man of sense a véry painful one—and | maintain that 
the following conclusions have been irrefragably de- 
monstrated :— 

‘* Either, man must labour for himself, and then he 
will become a proprietor; or, he must labour for the 
eommunity, which will take care of him, and will 
spare him the hazards consequent on free labour. 

“And then community, to its highest degree, in- 
evitably follows. 

“There must be labour in common, in order to 
prevent idleness; enjoyment in common, to prevent 

economy. 

“ Again, there must be either a barbarous equality; 
or, if civilization be admitted, a variety of professions: 
consequently, declarations as to fitness by the com- 
munity itself, and unequal wages in order to consume 
unequal produce :—in a word, there must be, either 
equality in a barbarous state, or inequality in a civi- 
lized one; but still ‘inequality by decision of the 
public authority. 

“ And, in fine, to be perfectly consistent with the 
powerlessness of doing aught for one’s children—a 
consequence of the abolition of all property—there 
must be a cessation of the torture of loving them, 
and then the parents must not be in a condition to 
recognise them ; next, all ties of marriage should be 
done away with, which would put an end to the 
tyranny of ill-assorted matches. 

“ These consequences are all intimately connected, 
and one of these institutions leads to the other. 
Either all must be private and individual, or nothing; 
then let there be nothing—neither food, nor wife, 
nor children ; let all be common—labour as well as 
enjoyment. Man will then live like the wild beasts 
of the forests, or like the dogs which throng the 
streets of Constantinople. 

“To this future condition of humanity I make 
three objections —it destroys labour, liberty, the 
family.” 

There is one point in this startling picture which 
we think the author has overlooked—viz., the dislike 
that single men must entertain to working for the 
children of those who had wives and femilies. He 
proceeds to observe,—— 

“Either the State will provide the capital for 
industrial , founded on the principle of 
association—and it will be unjust to permit one 
favoured class of workmen to speculate with the 
money of all the other workmen, both of town and 
country ; 
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“Or, you must endeavour to raise this capital by a 
deduction from wages, and then the savings of the 
workmen will be employed in the most imprudent 
and inhuman manner. 

“The former method will be an intolerable in- 
justice, the second a barbarous imprudence,—for by 
such terms I would characterize the means employed 
to procure capital in this so-called philanthropic 
system of Association.” 

A remarkable instance of a society of this sort, 
wrought experimentally for three months in Paris, 
and its utter failure, is a grand illustration of this 
scheme. The result was,— 

“Ten sous more a day, to a hundred labourers out 
of 1500; the wages of 300 or 400 more kept at the 
same point; those of 1000 clever hands diminished ; 
the whole body much poorer in consequence of 
absences representing $82 per cent, of time lost; 
197,000 francs of work, instead of 367,000 in the 
same period; all the good workmen disheartened ; 
and, finally, the association itself insolvent after three 
months’ existence, although there was an establish- 
ment already prepared by the owner,—this was the 
result. The causes of this result were disorder, the 
equalization of wages by the suppression of piece- 
work; in a word, asscciation substituted for the 
absolute government of a manager, working for his 
own account, and paying his men liberally.” 

The suppression of competition is admirably treated : 

“For my part (says the writer) I cannot understand 
how two men, side by side, can work at the same article, 
without competition at once showing itself—that is to 
say, without one of them doing more, or not so well as 
the other, and consequently earning more or not so 
much. Will you stop the one that works the best or 
the quickest, and say to him: ‘ Friend, contain your- 
self, for fear of surpassing your neighbour” Such a 
speech as that would be ridiculous enough; but you 
would have to make it, and it must also be attended 
to, otherwise the laborious competitor will go on, 
and commit the crime of successful rivalry. The 
principle, therefore, would be to confine men’s energy 
to a certain limit; and, moreover, to find out this 
limit, and to make it compulsory. But there being 
a fear of producing too much, it would have to be 
fixed, not according to the faculties of the strongest, 
but according to that of the weakest; suppress every 
extra amount of labour which ths industrious or 
skilful artisan undertakes, and mankind would be 
addressed as follows: ‘Brethren, do not surpass 
one another, restrain your rash and fatal ardour. 
And so, produce not too much wheat, too much wine, 
too much wearing apparel, and too many houses, &c.’ 
By this means the coal mines of the north would be 
prevented from becoming prejudicial to the coal 
mines of St. Etienne; those of St. Etienne from 
injuring those of Alais; the cloth manufacturers of 
Elbeuf and Louviers would be prevented from hurt- 
ing those of Lodéve, the Rouen cotton spinners from 
affecting those of Mulhausen; the Rouen railroad 
would be prevented from distressing the Seine, the 
Northern railway being a source of annoyance to 
the St. Quentin canal. Every one would be allowed 
to live in peace. 

“Three great branches of industry have, during 
the last half-century, become the object of human 
activity: cotton, as the matter most used for wearing- 
apparel; iron, the principal matter in the construc- 
tion of machinery, in building, in navigation ; and 
coal, as the principle of motive power. The quantities 
produced in these three trades have quadrupled and 
quintupled in thirty years, and the price has been 
reduced a half or three-fourths. 

“I deny then to the inventors of association the 
title of Friends of the People. Far from being their 
true friends, they are the flatterers of a few classes of 
workmen, whom they made use of to intimidate the 
government, and to oppress the Republic if they suc- 
ceeded. Such is the exact trath, Declaim as much 
as you like, it willremain such as I have exhibited 
it.” 

Currency and the right to labour are ably discussed; 
and Socialism is shown to be of the same genus as 
Communism, though they attempt to proclaim some 





antagonism, and the former not to attack property so 
much as the latter. Their creed is,— 

“ Association, 

‘* Reciprocity, 

“ The Right to Labour. 

Association, which consists in gathering together 
certain classes of workmen to speculate with a capital 
furnished by the State, or formed by their savings, in 
order to preserve the profits of the master, and of 
keeping up the prices which competition tends con. 
tinually to lower ; 

“ Reciprocity, which, pursuing & contrary aim, de. 
cides for cheapness, commands it by an arbitrary 
deduction from all value, substitutes for coined money 
paper to be issued by a bank of exchange,—the ai. 
vantage of which consists in its being always acces. 
sible, and of never requiring usurious interest like 
gold and silver; 

“Lastly, The Right to Labour, which assumes to 
put an end to all distress, by securing immediate em. 
ployment for every man out of work. 

“T have proved that the first of these systems pro- 
vided a few privileged workmen with the means of 
speculating at the expense of all the rest, if the State 
was compelled to furnish the capital; and exposed 
them to ruin, if the capital was formed of their own 
savings ; that it suppressed in industry the only true 
principle of action, that is, private interest; that it 
introduced anarchy, and that it could escape ruin only 
by creating a monopoly for the benefit of certain in. 
dustries by the suppression of competition; ani, 
finally, supposing it practicable, that it had in view 
only certain classes of workmen, viz., those collected 
in great factories, &c. 

“‘T have proved that the second of these systems, 
contradictory to the first, aiming at dearness instead 
of cheapness, was equally chimerical ; for if it sue- 
ceeded nothing would have been done, everybody 
having lost as much as he had gained ;—but it could 
not succeed, because values are by their very nature 
intangible, that some could be got and not others; 
and that thus the small number on whom it had been 
practised would have been robbed; that the new 
paper, substituted for coined money, would either be 
given to every one who asked for it, and then would 
be worthless ; or, if it was given with secure precau- 
tion, it would be as inaccessible as money itself; and, 
finally, that if this system were put into operation it 
would not aid any more than the present the great 
body of workmen, particularly the peasantry, neces- 
sarily unknown to this paper-giving bank, . 

“ As for the third system; I have proved that the 
State could not recognise a right which it would be 
unable to satisfy, whose. exercise. would be.open at 
some time and not at another, invocable by this class 
and not by that; that to proclaim a formal right was 
to create in certain great cities indissoluble national 
workshops, constitutionally authorized to revolt, 
whenever it was desirable to dissolve them ; that the 
State could give abundant support, but ‘could not do 
more ; and finally, that this invention, like ‘the other 
two, had in view only some agglomerations of work- 
men, and them only.” 

To these extracts we have only to add one eonclud- 
ing quotation :— 

“ Would you know what is the principal misfortune 
of our day? It is this: the people have been de- 
ceived as to the nature of the evil they experience. 
All that they feel, and all that the rich feel as well, 
and often more severely,—disease, fatigue, privations, 
disappointed hopes, old age, death,—all these suffer- 
ings, they are told, might be avoided ; that the present 
social state is their cause, a state made for the rich 
and by the rich; that all the happiness of which they 
are deprived, and which they could enjoy, is wickedly 
denied them, in order that the wealthy might keep 4 
greater portion for themselves.. The anger eombines 
with suffering; the people rise, slay, and are slain ; 
and their woes are inereased ten-fold. Those rich 
men who desired to inflict nd injury on the working 
man, run ‘away or eonéeal themselves, hide their 
treasures, refuse wages, and he -dies of rage and 
hunger at the gates of those gloomy and deserted 
palaces, in which he thinks happiness dwells, but 
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where, on the contrary, is sadness, alarm, and despair 
also; for in presence of the poor man, who thinks 
himself oppressed, they, not feeling themselves 
oppressors in their turn, think of defending them- 
selves,—and they are not less brave than the poor, 
for education increases courage instead of diminish- 
ing it,—he is ready to inflict death on the man who 
meditates inflicting it on him. Horrible confusion! 
as when the battalions of the same army, deceived by 
the darkness of night and the stratagems of a per- 
fidious enemy, rush upon each other's bayonets. 
The darkness of night is yoursophisms ; you are the 
perfidious enemy; it is you who attack social order 
without understanding it. 

“ Evil, great evil, certainly exists; we must 
diminish the amount; we must change the black 
bread of the peasant into white; those vegetables, 
seasoned with a little bacon, into meat; those rags 
into good clothing; that brutal ignorance into a mild 
intelligence of things ; that stupid envy, into a sincere 
fraternity; but we must take time for these changes, 
we must proceed by tried methods, nat, however, to 
the exclusion of new ones. We must not, however, 
let the people remain in ignorance of the fact, that, 
after having effected all these changes, their hearts 
will remain full of suffering, often of intolerable suf- 
fering. Are they not a thousand times better off than 
in the middle ages, in the times of leprosy, plague, 
and universal famines,—a hundred times better off 
than under Louis XIV., Louis XVI., and Napoleon ? 
Listen to their cries of distress, and relieve them; 
there will still remain a long and continuous groan. 
But what is this groan? ’tis that of the human heart. 
Retrace the course of history; go from the feudal 
times to the Roman empire; under that empire see 
the happiness of the Antonines or the long repose of 
Augustus ;—visit Greece, its opulent cities, the bril- 
liant Athens, and the wealthy Corinth ;—return to 
modern times, and from the indolent Hindoo, or the 
laborious Chinese, supporting life on a little rice, 
cross the ocean and wander over America, from pole 
to pole; follow the savage in the chase, who, in his 
savannahs, funs no other risk than that of killing or 
missing the buffalo, whose flesh is his food, and who, 
placing his country in the bones of his ancestors, 
which he carries with him wrapped up in skins, has 
so greatly reduced the hazards of life ; return by those 
American or English ships, admire the opulence on 
the banks of the Thames or the Zuiderzee : lastly, 
visit the pastures of the Oberland,—survey the entire 
human race, listen to their hearts, and reply: Is 
ve = & common sorrow at the bottom of every 
—- 





NEW NOVELS. 


1. The Young Countess. By Mrs, Trollope. 3 vols. 
Colburn. 


2. Helen Charteris. 3 vols. 


Bentley. 
3. Goals and Guerdons ; or, the Chronicles of a Life. 


By a Very Old Lady. 2 vols. 

4, Madelaine.. 1 vol. Bentley. 
5. Golden Garland. 1 vol. Hatchards. 
Tus first three productions are of different characters 
and tendencies; and it is so far gratifying to say that 
they are all such as can be approved by readers. 

Mrs. Trollope cannot write anything without dis- 
playing much ability; and her Young Countess is no 

ferior proof of her talent. The heroine is a young 
widow of large possessions, and somewhat of an 
unsteady and unrestrained nature, who adopts as a 
companion a younger girl, unlike herself in the 
style of beauty, and possessing more harmonies of 
mind and temper. The story and actors move round 
these two, and the violent exhibitions of love and 
Jealousy in the Countess, tegether with the hate and 
extreme measures to which they give rise, are deve- 
loped with an almost melo-dramatic force. But the 
design is more elaborated in the drawing of the 
Portraits, as it were, of the whole gallery of indi- 
viduals brought forward. This is cleverly done, but 
&8uceession of portraits cannot be very interesting 
or entertaining, Several of these, however, are effec- 
tive. Agatha, the austere and bitter-hearted sister of 
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the younger heroine, is one of the most striking ; and 
the next is the Countess’s waiting-maid. The others, 
German princes and nobles, an Italian genius and 
fanatico par la musica and his wife, an Englishman 
of wealth and his sister, &c. &c., fill up the scene at 
& country-party at the Countess’s Hungarian Castle, 
where a number of events in the social circle lead to 
the passions on which the dénowement hinges at last. 
But as we make it a rule never to disturb sueh 
matters so as to weaken the claims of fiction on the 
appetites of those who love it, we must confine our- 
selves to a very short exemplification of Mrs. Trol. 
lope’s work. It opens smartly :— 

“ Without meaning to be in the slightest degree 
uncivil to the lords of the creation, I certainly think 
that the demise of a husband may occasionally be 
felt rather as a relief than as an infliction by his 
widow. Neither is it absolutely unnatural, or im- 
possible, that the death of a wife may, in like man- 
ner, produce less of sorrow than of thankfulness. 
But it is rarely that the condition of a widower can 
be so obviously improved as that of a widow by such 
an event. A fretful, or in any way troublesome wife 
passes off the scene, and her surviving spouse will 
probably lead a much mere happy life without her; 
but the whole manner of his existence, bis place, and 
power, his social and domestic importance, can 
scarcely undergo so great a change as it is common 
enough to see displayed in the case of a well-endowed 
widow, who has not been much indulged in the exer- 
cise of free will whilst she remained a wife. 

“ Amelia, Countess of Rosenau, was a striking 
example of this sort of metamorphosis. Beautiful, 
highly born, and very wealthy, she had been married 
at nineteen to a nobleman of equal rank, and still 
larger possessions, who always treated her with per- 
fect civility himself, and expected that every one else 
should treat her with deference, for he was aware 
that he had made a very suitable marriage, and that a 
lady whom he could, upon reflection, consider as a 
suitable wife for Count Augustus Von Rosenau, de- 
served no less. 

“ This species of consideration for his beautiful 
young wife was greatly increased by the fact that she 
was of the same high and long descended race as 
himself—nay, she was the sole remaining offspring 
of its head. 

“ Deep, bitterly deep, were the lamentations of her 
aged father, who having survived three wives, was 
left at Jast with one daughter as the sole inheritor of 
his lands and his castles. All he could do to console 
himself for this dire misfortune was to marry her to 
a cousin count, who, from his maternal inheritance, 
was still richer than himself. 

“ By this means, she retained the inestimable ad- 
vantage of being still Countess de Rosenau; and her 
father’s unentailed possessions, which were very 
large, together with the magnificent residence of 
Rosenau, which most happily was not within the law 
of majorat, were all settled so exclusively upon her- 
self, that upon the death of her father and her hus- 
band, she seemed to fill the places of both—a situa- 
tion which formed as great a contrast as could well 
be imagined to the sort of passive existence to which 
her husband had doomed her during his life. 

“ Amelia, Countess of Rosenau, had just passed 
her twenty-fifth birth-day when this great change in 
her position took place. She was childless; but this 
circumstance, which had been a source of great 
sorrow to herself, as well as to her father and hus- 
band, before she became a widow, appeared to her a 
blessing afterwards, 

“No feat of legerdemain ever produced a more 
rapid change than that effected upon the outward 
bearing of the Countess of Rosenau by the unex- 
pected death of her husband. She became to all 
intents and purposes a different being, which may be 
taken as a proof of the strength of character ‘and pur- 
pose which had enabled her to accommodate herself 
to the situation in which she had been placed be- 
fore this event, rather than to any radical change 
after it. 

“Count Carl Von Rosenan was proud, desperately 
proud ; but his pride was, like himself, heavy and 





inert, In manner and appearance he was pompous 
rather than dignified; and in all things rested his 
hopes of distinction on the circumstances of his birth 
and position, rather than on any personal claim to 
admiration and respect. 

‘Tn all this the Countess Amelia was a most com- 
plete contrast to him, but as long 9s he lived, this 
contrast was rendered as little conspicuous as pos- 
sible. She was ashamed of her husband, ashamed of 
the pitiful manner in which he claimed the respect 
which was due to his station, ashamed of the utter 
deficiency which he perpetually displayed in every 
quality which ought to distinguish the high-born 
gentleman. 

“In pride, she fancied that she went as much 
beyond any sentiment of the kind which he was 
capable of feeling, as she was conscious she did in 
every other faculty of her mind, But in this she was 
probably mistaken. 

“ Pride is described by moralists as a passion, but 
if it be so, it is of so cold and phlegmatic a nature, 
that it cannot readily unite itself to any other power- 
ful feeling, and the heart of Amelia was the home of 
many passions. Some, as must ever be the case in 
characters of vehement feeling, were likely to lead her 
to good, and some to evil.” 

Here is laid the foundation of the tale and its 
catastrophe; but, as we have said, we forbear from 
anticipating that which is calculated to interest the 
readers of The Young Countess, and gather, as they 
read, the changes that come over her impassioned 
life. ‘ 

2. Helen Charteris is about the most matter-of- 
fact novel we ever saw. The heroine is a young 
lady, and the history of her first love is the staple out 
of which the whole web is woven. And here we 
would venture to make a remark applicable to both 
these performances, which it might perhaps be 
thought too bold for a male critic to offer. In 
Caroline (the companion of the Countess) and in 
Helen Charteris we have the hearts of sensitive girls 
bared to view, and every emotion traced with anato- 
mical minuteness; and indeed there are few novels 
published which do not present the same phenomene. 
Now, it appears to us, that these being traced by 
elderly and experienced women, in whom an ac- 
quaintance with the world has dulled and considerably 
eradicated those finer feelings of innocent, simple, 
and confiding girlhood, they do not truly represent 
that period and condition. On the face of the earth, 
there is not a more lovely and loveable thing than a 
pure creature just budding into woman. Utterly 
guileless and happily ignorant, there is a trans- 
parency about such beings more allied to the angelic 
than the human; and we do not think there is either 
the complication or the varying ideas and moods in 
their bosoms which are depicted in the relations of 
matron novelists, who fall into the error of blending 
touches of later days with the earlier sensations of 
childlike nature. The age of fifteen is no more like 
the age of maturity than the lamb of a month is like 
the mutton of Scottish longevity. But it may be 
that we are out of our depths with these reflections ; 
and we drop them for a very few notes on Helen 
Charteris. All the dramalis persone are realities, 
and the incidents are of every-day occurrence. A 
cathedral close, with its clerical residents, some of the 
people in the town, and some of the county gentry, 
visit, have dioner parties, balls and /étes, make love, 
change partners or marry, have @ contested election, 
and so forth, the whole constructed and moved to 
“ i}lustrate the beauty of that peculiar companionship 
which ought to exist between mothers and daughters.” 
It begins with a good account of a young ladies’ 
boarding-school at Kensington, and the warm attach- 
ment between two of the pupils, whose future lives 
(as journalised by Helen) occupy the canvas. We 
copy out two or three of her entries :— 

“‘There is the bell to prepare for the writing- 
master. My last lesson, thank goodness! I have 
been here two long years; and those who have been 
here more than double that time, say that poor sallow 
Mr. Quiil is just the same as when they first beheld 
him in his black coat, drab integuments, and gaiters. 
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Except for poor Clara, 1 shill Wayé few tégrets. I 
should like hereafter fo be kiid to ter, and’ to ty 
old French-master. | Mem. —'to “send” him’’& ‘gold 
pencil-case. T should like to make hima present of 
a great-coat; but the old chevalier would be ‘hurt. 
Dear old soul! what pains ‘he’ has’ taken! ‘how 
patient he has been with me! 

“<*T owe some little remembrance to my Dancing- 
master. Itis true he is a conceited little whipper- 
snapper, and much too facetious; but he has never 
told tales of my putting black beetles into his violin- 
case, or making grimaces at him behind his back, 
though he caught me in the act by a glance at the 
looking-glass. 

“* Well! I do rejoice at leaving the Manor-house, 
its grave governess, and its wire-drawn housekeeper: 
its shrill-voiced teachers, its motley group of school- 
girls, and its funereal playground. Playground! 
what a burlesque! Girls walk up and down therein 
with Lindley Murray, or Goldsmith's Geography, or 
half-a dozen little “ Pinnocks” in their hands, bonnets 
tied down under the centre of their chins, and 
teachers on guard, who pause in their gossip with 
one another concerning apothecaries’ apprentices, and 
attorneys’ “ young men,” to scream out to Miss G— 
that her “sandal is untied,” or Miss M— that her 
pinafore is “ slit,” just to show the governess’s sister, 
Miss Harley, (who is writing at the back-parlour 
window and not thinking of us,) that they are on the 
alert. Oh, that odions long walk at the foot of the 
playground, with its row of pragmatical looking 
poplars ! 

““* Mem.—Never to live in a house where a poplar 
can be seen from the windows. They are unsightly 
things, save here and there in ‘a large park among 
clusters of heavy and magnificent trees, by way of 
contrast, as at Cleaveland ‘Park. Henceforth I shall 
searcely admire them there, “they would remind me 
of the past.” A most unromantice and disagreeable 
past. 

“*T have a respect for my Music-master, though 
he did once rap my knuckles.’ 

““*T did not think I should feel any regret at 
leaving this place, yet somehow, when Monsieur 
E—, my poor old Frenchi-master, shook my hand, 
and said he should miss his merry pupil who had 
always treated him with politeness, I felt almost 
inclined to cry. I have read somewhere of its being 
sad to look on anything for the last time. Still, I do 
not know whether T should ever care to see this old 
blotted deal table again, blotted as often with tears as 
with ink; not that I have’ shed as many as most 
other inmates of this genteel prison, thanks to my 
buoyant spirit.’ 

«Tt seems to me to be a hard case that women 
should have no respectable means of earning a living ; 
is it not true that, unless she have the talent to turn 
authoress, to persevere in her profession, and an un- 
daunted resolution to bear and forbear in all matters 
connected with it;—she must turn ‘governéss or 
starve? At least so it seems to me. But I know 
little of the world, having only seen it, as, Miss Mit- 
ford says, “ out of back windows.” ” 

“« How naturally selfish we are! The archdeacon 
says prosperity makes man selfish; he goes farther, 
he says that nota crime exists which does not derive 
its origin from selfishness.” 

A town family of Mackcrackin affords the humorous 
eontrast to the county aristocracy and the cathedral 
dons; and the wife of one of the latter, Mrs. Beau- 
mont, is lively and amusing. They all play their 
parts naturally, and ‘the whole may be pronounced a 
true picture of society: 

8. Goals and Guérdons occupies another ground, 
and is evidently the’ work of an’ acute observer, 
though not an expérienced ‘atthor. The principal 
feature consists in‘ the inventién of small incidents 
and trifling miseOneeptions, which, nevertheless, in- 

‘terpose 86 as°' to” tinate, if’ not ‘to ruin; ‘the 
course of triéTove; Which we dl know héver did rin 
smooth. ” Tn’ fact, if it did; it would’ be” rather ‘milk: 
and-watery’; and is madémére interesting here ‘at 
cross purposes.’ ‘The tracings’ ofthese wo: “are 
skilful, and show # fide apprécition ‘of the! inner- 





niost' ‘movements’ of our microcosm: 'Theré'is also. 
“more'of plot in this‘than inthe two preceding works ; 


“fora présumed illegitimacy’ colours ‘the whole, and 


‘gives’ the tone to ‘the! feelings and conduct’ of the 
principal ‘chatacters.’ And this rendérs illustrative 
extract still more difficult; for we would not let out 
the secret of the villain of the piece (rather curiously) 
im lové with his own sweet and gentle aunt. The 
scenes are partly in India, partly in England, and 
partly on the Continent, which tends to variegate the 
narrative, and to diversify the paintings of ladies’ 
loves with which the volumes are filled, so as to be 
sure to recommend them to the youthful and female 
admirers of fiction. As we must refrain from these 
developments, we can only select an incidental pas- 
sage or two to indicate the spirit of the composi- 
tion. 

A sketch of Gertrude Grey (one of the most inte- 
resting persons in the novel) may furnish sume 
idea :— 

“Miss Grey, the only one unwritten to of the 
party, pondered silently over the seeming loneli- 
ness of her orphan lot, little understanding the real 
secrets of a history for the most part concealed from 
her. 

“Her father, when quite a youth, clandestinely 
married the daughter of an Italian vocalist. Fora 
few short years love lent them energy to support un- 
repiningly the first experience of poverty, till the 
inflexibility of her grand-parent’s resentment fully 
evinced itself. Not content with the mere disin- 
heriting of his unfortunate son, he added bitter 
denunciations against the wife. A few lingering 
weeks of sickening despondency, and Henry Grey's 
remains were permitted, by the still relentless 
parent, to be gathered to his forefathers in the family 
vault. 

“ The sudden termination of her husband’s painful 
journey on earth, her distance from brighter Italy, 
and utter destitution, with the trifling exception of 
two shillings a day, speedily accomplished Death’s 
commands, summoning the wife to follow her hus- 
band. 

“ They laid her in a lone uncouth grave, and the 
loved and beautiful was soon forgotten by the few 
who, in her first days of wedded happiness, contri- 
buted small pittances for the young bride’s dowry. 

“ Before her last sad sigh escaped, the infant Ger- 
trude was conveyed to the care of Mrs. Clairlowe by 
a trusty messenger, accompanied by the following 
note, her child’s only testament :— 


“* Dear Madam,—My husband’s father and yours 
were soldiers in the same battle-field; and, consoled 
by this single thought, I die. Take my baby-girl to 
your heart: mould her to your will ; let her not yearn 
for us, nor hear our faults upbraided. God will thus 
bountifully reward tie unrepining admission of the 
penalty He imposed. He has brought us to the 
grave. Save ourchild. I know not what I write; 
my eyes are dim in tears and death. I see my child; 
she clings to this attenuated frame. I bless you— 
bless my baby, while the cold finger of decay traces 
the vision of my coming tomb. My child, farewell! 
Her bright eyes will bring me back to life !—I die! 

“« Travisa GREY.’ 


“Sach confidence had not been misplaced, and the 
little Gertrude soon became familiar and happy with 
the merry hearts around her. Nevertheless, a longing 
for the beloved smiles of parents so suddenly re- 
moved, and the ‘ wherefore’ was she left thus isolated, 
paled her young brow, and shed a melancholy over 
her, irresistibly attractive to her friends, and sadly 
illustrative of the history-of her life.” 

A life-of indelible: and hopeless love. 
lowing refléction may also be quoted :— 

* What ‘is the human heart? Is it not the light 


The fol- 


‘Yeflected fromthe tabernacle of our sensibilities ? as 


the:sun, is’to the day, so the: heart is to the soul,— 
the: sad \unerring ‘registrar of this life’s joys’ and 
griefs,—the fatal messenger'to the judgment seat.’ 

UA brief wedding description ;— | 
;jiePhemorning ofthe appointed day rose. elear and 


bright, and. beantiful, although-celd ; tranquil nature 





still wore her hard and silvery garment of hoar frost, 
her bleak front had lost its chillingness, the barej 
forest trees had discarded their draperies of snow, the 
birds sang more blithely, the village tenantry donned 
their gala dresses, while plumes of spring flowers, 
which had apparently been forewarned to struggle 
into beauty in the close corners’ of the humble 
cottages, mingling with the healthy floral gifts of the 
happy ‘Grange gardeners,’ were ranged into glad 
trophies to grace the pathway of Lord Delvyors 
bride. 

“In the ancient hall of the Herbertons were 
assembled many a noble scion of onr land—beauty, 
wealth, renown, brave and honourable men, women 
in mute holiness helped to form that circle of proud 
high hearts and elevated greatness. The Conqueror, 
England's dearest friend and patriot, moved in tha 
sparkling throng, and the brilliant genius of Love's 
poetess smiled upon the lot of the beloved one, 

“ The bridal veil enveloped the rich form of Miss 
Herberton, the diamond aigrette’s blaze dazzled upon 
the brightness of her brow, her long: black tresses of 
heavy curls beamed glossier in their bright ani 
half-concealed magnificence. Her round and tapered 
fingers, ringless, save for one glittering gem, escaped 
their blonde imprisonment to show more distinctly 
how very beautiful they were. 

“The maiden spoke her vows, and the proud oll 
lord placed the hand of his only child in the burning 
clasp of her betrothed. The signal» link ‘united 
them! Charlotte Delvor blushed, kneeled, and rose 
again, a bride. The last sigh was breathed upon 
her father’s name, and the merry bells pealed forth ts 
the splendid cortége left the portal of the venerable 

ile. 

4 “Once more at home, Lady Herberton stole to her 
daughter, kissed the varying cheek, and: led her 
darling from friends who pressed too eagerly around. 
Man’s ceremony of avowal, the church's rite, was 
over, the heavy door swung back upon its ponderous 
hinges, for the mother-had relinquished ‘that golden- 
linked hand, and, sobbing in jealous: fondness, had 
bidden her child adieu, and taking the Duke's offerel 
arm, passed into the sumptuous banquet hall. Bless- 
ings were uttered, the voice of gaiety went forth, yet 
there were tender wailings on that solemn morning. 

“Jest and laughter filled the: servants’ hall—the 
foaming tankard was busy in its: work ‘of happiness, 
and Lethe could scarcely have done more in levelling 
hopes and wishes; ‘each tone seemed redolent of 
joyousness. In the saloon the aristocracy of sound 
was heard, and with it ‘well-recounted: themes of 
pleasant memory, so gladsome was’ that: throng, that 
few could think a sad. heart»reigned: among them. 
Yet one was wretched, and some were unhappy.” 

There is so much dialogue that we: cannot pick out 
more illustrations, ‘and: must wait»im: the hope of 
meeting the “ Very Old Lady” in another appearance 
as a novel-inditer. 


4. Madelaine: a Tale of Auvergne is_ stated to 
be founded on fact: the fact of, an energetic and 
most benevolent peasant girl succeeding, by ler 
matchless constancy and perseverance, in procuring 
funds to build and endow an hospital, is described from 
beginning to end throughout all its progress in this 
volume. The example is of, a high order; and the 
very minuteness of the details, instead of tiring, 
enhance the interest of the narrative. An. early dis- 
appointment in love leads to her undertaking this 
great object, and her zeal and faith in accomplishitg 
it are truly heroic. The closing of her toils is simply 
pathetie and congenial to the rest." The book must 
be read with pleasure and profit. 

5. The Golden Garland of Inestimable Delightsis 
the history.of a numerous young ladies’ boarding- 
school, illustrative. oftheir, studies, lessons, various 
dispositions, and tempers, &c., with the.» siew)t0 
‘pointing an instructive moral, and, inculcating: reli- 
gious sentiments, The. death,of Geraldine, one of 


them, unlooses; the. golden..garland,..and, proves the 


uncertainty of human hopes. . There is much of good 
for, young, (readers, in. these, pages ;,..and with, this 
brief recommendation we leave them. - 
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GOETHE A-SOLDIERING. 

Campaignin France in 1792... From.the German 
of Goethe... By R. Farie, Barrister-at-law., Chap- 
man and Hall. 

Tue Emigrant and Allied advance into France, the 

taking of Verdun, and the actions before and after that 

event, the success of the revolutionary generals and the 
retreat of the royalists, form the theme of Goethe's 
story; the poet having accompanied the expedition 
as @ volunteer, under the Duke of Saxe-Weimar. 

The main events are comprisable within small space : 
* A French general, Lafayette, the head of a large 

party, 8 short time before the idol of his nation, and 

enjoying the entire confidence of the soldiers, rebels 

against the supreme authority, which, after the im- 

prisonment. of the King, is the sole representative of 

the nation; he takes to flight, and his army, not 
strouger than 23,000 men, is left without a general 
or superior officers, disorgauized and panic-stricken. 

“At the same time, a powerful King, with an 
allied army of 80,000 men, sets foot upon the French 
soil, and, after. short delay, two fortified towns 
surrender, 

A general now appears, of no reputation,— 
Dumourier; without ever having held a superior 
command, he, with great sagacity and rapidity, makes 
himself master of a very strong position. ‘This is 
turned; but he reaches a second, where he is also 
enclosed; and this in such a way, that the enemy 
places himself between him and Paris. 

* But a-strange complicated state of things is pro- 

duced by uninterrupted rains and frightful weather ; 
theformidable allied army, not farther than six leagues 
from Chalons; and ¢en from Rheims, finds itself pre- 
vented from reaching either of these places, is obliged 
to retreaty abandons the two places it had captured, 
loses: third of its numbers, of which, at the utmost, 
two thousand: perished by the sword, and now finds 
itself:again» on the banks of the Rhine. All these 
events, which “border on the miraculous, happen in 
less than ‘six weeks, and France is saved from the 
greatest danger that has ever been recorded in her 
annals, 
Imagine, now, the many thousand sufferers from 
this'nnfortunate: expedition, whose fearful sufferings, 
both of mind and body, gave them some right to com- 
plain; ,and yow: will easily conceive that everything 
didnot: endin silence, and that, with all the foresight 
that could be:.practised, grumblings were still heard 
from many whose learts were full.” 

oWith aolarge»spiece!\of egotism, Goethe gives us 
aceounts of many'of tle minor affairs which occurred 
inthis ‘maroh of events,” the evils of night bivouacks, 
the’ want of pvevisions.and shelter, the sufferings from 
extreme; weather, the alarms: and accidents, and, in 
short; the:xmany-circamstances which illustrate the 
crimes and) miseries’ of war, and in this case more 
resembling a guerilla and marauding contest, than the 
conduct of hostilities on a grand scale. 

Of himself, in two or three of a multitude of self- 
laudatory passages, he says,— 

“Tremémber that, at supper, honourable mention 
Was made of the citizens of Frankfort for their manly 
‘and proper behaviour to Custine; their conduct and 
disposition, it Was said, contrasted strongly with the 
unjustifiable manner in which the people of Mentz 
had conducted themselves, and still continued to act. 
Frau yon Goudenhiofen, with the enthusiasm which 
became her so well, exclaimed, that she would give a 
ty deal to be a citizeness (Biirgerinn) of Frank- 
ort, I replied, that that could be very easily 
Managed: I knew a means, but would keep it a 
secret to myself. They now kept urging me, with 
ever-increasing eagérness, to tell them what this was ; 
When E\aé Iast:declaréd, that’ the excellent lady had 
only’to marry mej and “thereby be instantaneously 

“transformed into® a'Frankfort  citizeness. General 
latighter'!!: JEW DM eIS ia 

‘And it would be ‘diffidult to mention ‘a subject 

that) we did net | ‘about, Once when the un- 

happy campaign, and “particularly the cannonede at 

imv, was “the ‘subject ° of conversation, Herr von 
Grimmni asstired 1#5)that ‘my singular“riddi among’ ‘the 
canuon-balls had been spoktn of at the King’s’ table} 





the officers probably, whom, encountered on that 
occasion, having mentioned it;, and they had arrived 
at, this conclusion, that there.wes nouse.in being 
surprised at it, as.it.was.impossible to calculate on 
what might be done by so paradoxical.a being. 

‘A very skilful and elever physician took part. in 
our demi-saturnalia; and I had no idea, in the midst 
of my wanton jokes, that I should so soon stand in 
need of his assistance. He therefore broke out into 
a loud laugh when he found me in my bed, to which 
T was confined, almost without the power of moving, 
by a violent rheumatic complaint, that I had brought 
upon myself by exposure to the cold. He was a 
pupil of Hoffmann, whose specifics had met with such 
success, first in Mentz and the electoral court, and 
afterwards along the Rhine; he went instantly to 
work with camphor, which was looked upon as almost 
& panacea. Blotting-paper, with chalk rubbed upon 
it and a sprinkling of camphor, was employed out- 
wardly, and camphor also, in small doses, inwardly. 
Whether it was this that cured me or not, I cannot 
say; but I was quite well in a few days. 

“On arriving at the inn in Wernigerode, I entered 
into conversation with the waiter, and found him a 
sensible person, who seemed to have a sufficient 
acquaintance with his fellow-townsmen. I then told 
him that it was my custom, on arriving at any place 
without particular introductions, to seek out the 
young persons who might be in any way distinguished 
for learning and science; he would do me a favour, 
therefore, if he could name somebody of that descrip- 
tion, with whom 1 might hope to pass the evening 
pleasantly. Without hesitation the waiter replied, 
that no doubt 1 should find what I desired in Herr 
Plessing, the son of the Superintendent; as a boy 
even, he had been distinguished at school, and still 
maintained his reputation for diligence and ability ; 
only people found fault with his gloomy humour, and 
did not like him for churlishly shutting himself out 
from society. To strangers he was always polite, as 
examples could prove; if I wished to be introduced, 
it could be done immediately. 

“ The waiter scon brought me an answer in the 
affirmative, and conducted me to his residence. The 
evening had already set in, when I entered a large 
room on the ground-floor, as is usual in ecclesiastical 
houses, and although it was twilight I had a toler- 
ably good view of the young man. I observed also 
some symptoms of the parents having hastily left the 
room, in order to make place for the unexpected 
visitor. 

“ When the lights were brought in, I had quite a 
distinct view of the young man, and he was exactly 
as his letter had given me reason to expect; and, 
like it, he excited your interest without attracting you 
to him, 

“In order to bring about a closer conversation, I 
described myself as an artist from Gotha, and said 
that, on account of some family matters, I bad to 
visit at this unfavourable season a sister and brother- 
in-law in Brunswick. 

“ Quite excited by this, he would scarcely allow me 
to finish the sentence, and exclaimed: ‘As you live 
so near Weimar, you have no doubt frequently visited 
that place, which has become so celebrated?’ I 
answered, with perfect simplicity, in the affirmative, 
and began to speak of Counsellor Kraus, and the 
drawing academy; of Counsellor of Legation Ber- 
tuch, and of his unwearying assiduity; I forgot 
neither Musaus nor Jagemann; Wolf, the leader of 
the band; and some women; and deseribed the circle 
in which these worthy people moved, who were 
always glad, I said, to see strangers amongst them, 
who were sure to be well received. 

“At last he exclaimed, somewhat impatiently : 
‘But why do not you mention Goethe?’ +1 replied, 
that him also I had seen in the aforesaid eirele as a 
welcome guest, and had even been myself personally 
well received and treated by him as a stranger artist, 
without being able to say much further about:him, as 
he lived:partly alone, and partly in other circles. 

“ The young man, who: had listened with restless 
attention, now demanded, ‘with some. impetuosity, 
‘that: I-would describe: this strange beings who: had 








created such a sensation in the world. On this, with 
great ingenuity, I drew him a picture, which was not 
difficult for me, as the strange person was present to 
me in the strangest of situations; and if nature had 
only favoured him with a little more sagacity of 
heart (Herzenssagacilat), it could not have remained 
concealed from him that his visitor, standing before 
him, was describing himself.” 

These things are very naive, and very like P. P. 
Clerk of the Parish; but we will not go farther into 
them, and only offer two quotations as samples of 
the general character of the volume. When Verdun 
was taken, the following shows a curious contrast 
between the horrors of the siege and the immediate 
result :-— 

“In the morning a party had collected to ride into 
the town, and I joined myself to them. We found 
immediately after entering it the signs of great pre- 
parations, which had been made early during the 
siege, and which seemed to indicate a more protracted 
resistance ; the street-pavement had been quite, dug 
out in the middle, and heaped up against the houses, 
the wet weather making it therefore unpleasaut to 
walk about. We visited, however, immediately the 
shops particularly celebrated for the sale of the best 
liqueurs of all kinds. We tried them all, and pro- 
vided ourselves with a variety of sorts. Amongst 
the rest there was one called Beaume humain, less 
sweet, but stronger than the rest, and which had a 
peculiarly refreshing effect. The drageen also, small 
sugar-plums in neat cylindrical boxes, were not 
neglected. In such a profusion of good things, we 
thought of those we loved who had been left at home, 
to whom they would probably have been a great treat 
on the peaceful banks of the Um, Small boxes were 
packed; obliging good-natured couriers, employed in 
carrying intelligence to Germany of the successes of 
the army up to that time, willingly took charge of 
some of these packages, by, means of which our 
friends at} home were able in perfect tranquillity to 
satisfy themselves that we were pilgrims in a country 
where genius and tenderness can never become 
extinct, 

“ When we afterwards surveyed the half-ruined 
and desolate city, we were induced to repeat the 
observation, that in cases of misfortune like this, 
which man inflicts upon his, fellow-man,.as well as 
in those which nature prepares for us, isolated cases 
occur which appear to denote a destiny, a favouring 
providence. We saw in the lower story of a corner 
house in the market-place a porcelain shop lit by a 
number of windows; we were made to observe, that 
a. bomb, springing upwards from the ground in the 
square, had struck the slight stone door-post, but re- 
coiling from it again, had taken another direction. The 
door-post, indeed, was injured, but it had performed 
the duty of a good defender. The brilliant heap of 
fragile porcelain was still standing in glittering splen- 
dour behind the clear well-burnished windows. 

“At dinner at the table d'héle we were treated 
with good legs of mutton and vin de Bar, which 
must be drunk in the country itself, as it does not 
bear carrying. At these table-d’ holes it is the custom 
to furnish you with spoons, but you. get neither 
knives nor forks, which, therefore, you must bring 
along with yon, Aware of this custom of the country, 
we had already procured them in cases which are 
sold there, flat and with ornamental workmanship on 
them, . Some lively active servant-girls waited on us, 
just as they had done a few days before on their own 
garrison. 

“At the capture of Verdun there happened an 
occurrence, which, although an isolated case, created 
& great sensation, and excited general interest.. Whilst 
the Prussians were marching.in, a musket-shot was 
fired from the midst.of a crowd of French people, 
which. hurt. nobody, but. which, piece of daring, a 
French grenadier. who. was, accused, of it neither 
could nor wished to deny, At the chief guard-house 
to which he was brought, I myself saw him: be was 
n very handsome, well-made young man, with a firm 
look and, composed, mariner, Until his fate should 
be.decided, he wasallowed to siand free. Close tothe 
guard-house there was.a bridge, under which flowed 
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a branch of the Meuse’; hie placéd” himself upon’ the 
parapet, remained ‘some tine still; thes threw himself 
backwards into the’ abyss, dnd” was only taken dead 
out of the water. we 
“This second heroic ominous’ exploit “excited 
passionate hatred among the Allies’ “and T heard 
otherwise sensible people declaring that honourable 
burial should not be granted’ either to this man 
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Forty Days in ‘the Desert,’ on the Track of ‘the 
Israehtes. By the? Author jof “Walks around 
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From Cairo the writer proceeded by Wady Feiran to 

Mount Sinai and Petra, and has given an interesting 

account of his journey, (previously circulated in 

numbers, we believe,) illustrated with many pic- 
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or the commandant.” They Jad indeed promised 
themselves a different state of feeling, and theré did 
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not appear as yet the slightest movement t 
the French troops to go oyer to us.” 

The other case alluded to was that of the com- 
mandant, Beaurepaire, who, “pressed by the dis- 
tressed townspeople, who saw their whole town in 
flames and in ruins by the continuance of the 
bombardment, could no longer refuse to surrender ; 
immediately, however, after giving his vote for it in 
fall council in the town-hall, he drew out a pistol 
and shot himself, thus giving one more example of 
the highest patriotic devotion.” 

We conclude with one of the’ poet’s poetical de- 
scriptions of a matter new to us: 

“T had heard (he tells) so much of the cannon- 
fever, and I wanted to know what kind of thing it 
was. Ennui, and a spirit which every kind of danger 
excites to daring, nay, even to rashness, induced me 
to ride up quite coolly to the out-work of La Lune. 
This was again ocenpied by our people; but it pre- 
sented the wildest aspect. The roofs were shot to 
pieces, the cornshocks scattered about, the bodies of 
men mortally woundéd stretched upon them here and 
there, and occasionally aspent cannon-ball fell and 
rattled among the ruins of the tile-roofs. 

“Quite alone, and left to myself, I rode away on 
the heights’ to the left, and ‘could plainly survey the 
favourable position of the French: they were stand- 
ing in the form of a semicircle, in the greatest quiet 
and security; Kellermann, on the left wing, being 
the easiest to reach. 

“T fell in with good company on the way, officers 
of. my acquaintanée, belonging’ to the general staff 
and the regiment, greatly surprised to find me here. 
They wanted to take Ine back ‘again with them; but 
I spoke to them of particular objects F had in view, 
and they left me without‘further dissuasion, to my 
well known sitipular captice. 

“T had now arrived quite in the region where the 
balls were playing across’ me : the sound of them is 
curious enongh, as if it were composed of the hum- 
ming of tops, the gurgling of water, ‘and the whistling 
of birds. They were less dangerous by reason of 
the wetness of the. ground; “wherever one fell, it 
stuck fast. And thus my foolish experimental ride 
was secured against the danger, at least, of the balls 
rebounding. 

‘In the midst of these circumstances, I was soon 
able to remark that something unusual was taking 
place within me: I paid close attention to it, and 
still the sensation can be described only by simili- 
tude. It appeared as if you were in some extremely 
hot place, and af the same’ time quite penetrated by 
the heat of it, so that you feel yourself, as it were, 
quite one with the élement in which you are. The 
eyes lose nothing of their strength or clearness ; buat 
it is as if the world had a kind of brown-red tint, 
which makes the situation, as well as the surround- 
ing objects, more impressive. I was unable to perceive 
any agitation of the blood; but everything seemed 
rather to. be swallowed up in the glow of which I 
base From this, then, it is clear in what sense 

is condition can be called a fever. Tt is remarkable, 
however, that the horrible uneasy feeling arising 
from it is produced in us solely through the ears. 
For the cannon thunder, the howling, whistling, 
crashing of the balls through’ the air, is the real 
Cause of these sensations. ~~ 

“After I had ridden “back, ‘and was’ ‘in perfect 
security, I remarked with surprise that the glow wad 
completely extinguished, and not the slightest feverish 
agitation was left beliind:’ “On the whole; this condi- 
tion is one of the least. ‘desirable; ‘as, indeed, anionig 
wy des and noble comradés,' I‘ fotnd' scardely one 

© expressed a really passiduate désire'to try it.” 





guid and five camels, &c., having been completed, 
the cavalcade, or rather cameleade set out, entered 
upon the arid desert, and we have from day to day the 
journal of its travel, from the 1st of October to— (the 
final dates not entered )—but whether exactly upon the 
route of Moses and the Israelites, must still remain a 
question. In this the author differs from Dr. Lepsius. 

On the 10th he ascended, after three hours’ dis- 
tressing toil, to the summit of Mount Serbal, “con- 
sisting of round smooth masses of granite, which it 
required the greatest attention to get over without 
slipping. Trembling in every nerve with the violent 
exertion, we sat down under a huge block, surmount- 
ing one of those conical peaks, which at a distance 
had seemed to me utterly inaccessible to all but the 
eagle and the gazelle. A cold wind swept across, 
which threatened to bear us off our legs, and ap- 
peared well able to take us fairly across the boundless 
Desert, and drop us on the hills of Palestine: we 
took shelter behind the topmost block of granite, on 
which is a Sinaitic inscription; and upon a small 
heap of stones we sat us down and devoured with 
eager relish a cold fowl, which, each holding by a 
leg, we speedily tore into pieces; and while engaged 
in this operation caught sight of a newspaper, care- 
fully arranged between two fragments, so as not to 
blow away; it proved to be an old number of the 
Allgemeine Zeitung, with the name of H. Abeken. 
Ingoldstadt, an associate of Dr. Lepsius, who had 
preceded us to the summit not long before. I wrote 
my name under his, and restored it to its place: it 
will be long enough, I dare say, ere the list of adven- 
turers reaches the bottom of the page. 

“Of the view from this mountain I despair of 
giving the reader any adequate idea. As before 
described, it consists of several conical peaks, set 
upon a mighty ridge, and perfectly isolated from one 
another: we stood on the top of one of these, a 
rounded edge of polished granite, dangerously shelving 
down, from which the precipice, on either hand of us, 
sunk sheer two thousand feet below. We could not 
see the chasm by which we ascended; but looked 
across.it to the other peaks, all consisting of similar 
terrific masses of granite, wildly upthrown .from be- 
neath by some awful convulsion, each capped with a 
similarly rounded weatherbeaten summit, and each 
with the same precipitous sides. The appearance of 
the mountain itself was fearfully sublime, and the 
view from it, except where its: intervening crags 
formed an impediment, all but boundless—the whole 
peninsula lay at our feet. Though hazy, we could 
see very far up the Red Sea, towards Suez, making 
out different points of our route; and we looked 
across it far into the Egyptian Desert. Tur and the 
coast downwards also appeared through acleft. The 
stern and sterile mountains of the peninsula lay at 
our feet, an intricate labyrinth, a confused sea of 
many-coloured peaks, black, brown, red, and grey, 
with here and there a narrow valley of bright yellow 
sand peeping through; Wady es Sheik being the 
most ‘conspicuous opening; beyond these arose 
irregularly the plateaux of the great Desert, and the 
ranges of El Tih, which snpport it; all fading away 
into a misty heat, but for which the hills of Palestine 
might perhaps have been seen in the remotest dis- 
tance. The solitudes of Sinai, a darker and bolder 
congrégation of ‘wild peaks; lay to the right, stern, 
and black, and’awful in colouring, and cut off all view 
of the Gulf of Akaba in this direction. 

“Nothing on the world’s surface could be more 
desolate ‘than the vast region that floated in the 
scorching’ haze beneath ‘us, from ‘east: to west, from 
north ‘to ‘south j' mountains; plain, valley, and sea, 
formed “by the ‘slow ‘abrasions and ‘dispositions of 





countless ages, and then fractured and upheaved, by 
the cy of fire, or protruded in molten masses 
through fissures thus created, seemed stamped by 
nature with eternal barrenness, as unfit for human 
habitation; no sign of living water, of woody hill, or 
fertile valley, nothing save rock and sand was visible 
throughout the wide circumference of the lonely ex. 
panse. One dark green speck nearly under us, peep. 
ing between two sterile peaks, revealed where my 
tent lay ‘ perdu’ among the palm-groves of Feiran; 
and to me at that moment it had an unspeakable 
charm, though I almost doubted if I should get there 
with unbroken limbs or neck. After all, even at 
some risk, and with great toil, it was something 
grand to brood like the eagle from these all but in. 
accessible cliffs, over @ region to which Biblical his. 
tory has imparted a sublime interest, and to see, out- 
spread like a map, the chief part of the ‘great and 
terrible wilderness,’ which entombed an entire genera- 
tion of the Israelites ; to be able to trace their route 
almost from the hills of Marah and Elim, and the 
Desert of Shur, visible beyond the openings through 
the defile of Feiran, into the heart of these mountains, 
and to behold, far stretched out, almost to the borders 
of the promised land, that great central plateau, 
through which their allotted period of wandering 
must subsequently have led them. 

* Iam uncertain whether the peak which we had 
scaled is that climbed by Burckhardt, and upon which 
he found the Sinaitic charaeter—as Ruppell also did 
upon that he ascended, being the second from the 
west of the five principal peaks; but I believe it is 
the same from which a path leads up from the ruined 
convent of Wady Daghadé, on the south-west of the 
mountain. This existence of the Sinaitic writings 
on more than one peak, seems rather to bear out Dr. 
Lepsius’s view of their being the work of the shep- 
herds who were accustomed to roam over the moun- 
tains. The Serbal is 6342 feet above the Red Sea, 
which is at no great distance ; and though it is 1700 
feet lower than Mount St. Catherine, as stated by 
Robinson, yet from its rising from a far lower level, 
from its perfect isolation, and the magnificence of its 
outline, it is incomparably more imposing. 

“ About the summit, and for some distance down 
the mountain, there grew among the clefts a con- 
siderable quantity of pungently fragrant shrubs, 
which find sufficient root-hold in the slowly accumu- 
lating debris, and supply food to the gazelle and 
beden, or rock-goat, a pair of. the horns, of which 
latter animal I found, and carried home: it is also 
fetched down for the use.of the ..camel, . There is 
beside plenty of fine cold water, with which our guide 
replenished the zemzemia, The descent proved, as I 
had expected, very difficult, and required. the greatest 
attention, notwithstanding which we had some narrow 
escapes of falling headlong;.and for the most part 
had to let ourselves down from one rock to another 
by a most toil gy tic p Resting by 
the way, the descent ocoupied nearly as, long as the 
climb: right glad were we to get to the bottom in 
safety, and to see again the little oasis at the spring. 
Towards evening we reached the encampment, which 
appeared most lovely among the palms, and its charms 
were not lessened by the circumstance of finding 
Tbrahim ready with an excellent dinner of three 
courses, prepared in a superior style of cookery, and 
to which he had devoted all his energies during the 
unusual interval afforded by our absence. There 
was but one drawback to its enjoyment, the company 
was too numerous; several of the Bedouins of the 
valley having assembled, either for the pleasure of 
seeing me eat, or perhaps with some vague idea that 
they were to be partakers in the feast, as their law is 
among themselves ; but, meeting with no overtures 
on my part, they at length arose and departed, with a 
very ill grace, to a.short distance, still looking back 
from time to. time as the viands disappeared, with 
most -uncomfortable..and. rueful glances. Komeh 
brought them round afterwards, by a cup of coffee 
and, a friendly pipe... Umbarak, and tbe rest of our 
Bedouins, had coneluded the purehase of the pro- 
misedlamb,, but on,some pretext postponed the kill- 
ing and eating. it,.till.the shroud. of, night had de- 
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livered them from their hungry neighbours, whom 
they seemed more anxious to get rid of than I was 
myself, inasmuch as they might claim a portion of 
their feast,,could they but manage to be present at it. 
* They cooked it in darkness, at dead of night ;’ 
and as they bolted it in secret, sweet I doubt not was 
the sauce it derived from the success of this clever 
expedient.” 

At Mount Sinai the traveller rested for a few days 
in the convent, and observes— 

“Jn leaving Mount Sinai for Akaba, the solitude 
of the Desert seems to deepen, and the prospect of 
possibly breaking down among its remote defiles 
becomes more dreary and hopeless. One has no 
longer the hospitable convent in perspective, but a 
country increasing in wildness, and more and more 
insecure and remote from all chance of assistance. 
It is, in addition, the most uninteresting part of the 
journey: no object is in prospect but far distant 
Petra, and there is nothing on the way of any his- 
torical interest. I shall, therefore, abridge my nar- 
rative of this dreary interval of our wanderings for 
the reader, as we earnestly wished we could have 
abridged the journey for ourselves. Yet there was 
one source of interest which 1 must not omit to 
notice, and which continually recurs, and, indeed, 
almost haunts the mind, in passing through this, the 
very heart of the ‘great and terrible wilderness,’ 
where scarcely a trace of human footstep is to be met 
with, giving to it a solemn though often depressing 
influence. If, indeed, after their many experiences 
of the protection of their God, that race of Israelites 
who came forth from Egypt were rejected for their 
unbelief on the very border of the Promised Land, 
and doomed to wear out their remaining days in this 
horrible Desert, then there is not, probably, a nook 
of one of these lonely defiles, ‘rock-ribbed and 
aficient as the sun’—not a solitary spring among 
these atid mountains—which has not heretofore wit- 
nessed the agony of the last parting, as, one by one, 
until the forty years were fulfilled, the wearied pro- 
genitors of the Jewish race sunk under their toils, 
aid were consigned by their children to a desert 
grave.—Here, then, a whole nation has melted away, 
as the torrent of the wilderness sinks into the thirsty 
sand, and leaves no trace— 

‘ And millions in these solitudes, since first 
The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep, the dead reign there alone.’ 

In descending towards the sea by Wady Weiter we 
ate told— 

“This wady, everywhere sunk between lofty moun- 
tains; appears to be ‘the great drain of this region, 
and « powerfal torrent sweeps down it in winter, 
depositing here ‘and there a sediment upon which a 
little ‘verdure’ springs up. The sandy bed of the 
valley was curiously marked with numerous tracks 
of wild ‘beasts and birds—the hyena, jackal, fox, 
gazelle, partridges, and the sinuous trail of serpents, 
&e. “Not till towards evening we fell in with a few 
Arab women and flocks. Never was anything more 
dreary than this route, till at length, at the close of 
the day, we caught our first sight of the blue Gulf of 
Akaba, which we hailed as a token of our deliverance 
from the seemingly interminable defiles of the penin- 
sila, for we ‘might now follow its bright borders all 
the way to the city from which it is named. 

“No incident of the least mark occurred till our 
arrival at Akaba, on the third afternoon from our 
reaching the shore of the gulf. We were here on the 
track of Robinson, who has described, with his 
characteristic fidelity and minute accuracy, every 
inflection of the coast, and noted the mouth of every 
wady, at its point of junction with the sea. This 
journeying by the’ sea-side was truly delightful, after 
Penetrating ‘the interior; and we rambled along the 
shore, picking up shells, and revelling in the fresh 
breeze, while the camels pursued a more direct course.” 

Of Petra, after Burckhardt, Irby, and Mangles, and 
Robinson and Smith; and other authors, we find 
nothing new to quote; nor do we find anything in 
the return to; or description of Cairo, worthy of 
Fey notice. We need, therefore; only repeat that 

is is‘a very attractively illustrated volume. ; 
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MOUND-ANTIQUITIES, OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 
Squier and Davis's Ancient, Monuments, éc. 
(Third N otice—Conelusion.) 

REFLECTING still upon the evidences of the antiquity 
and duration of the people whose memorials we are 
describing, we must. take prominently into considera- 
tion those remains which show what they were in 

war as well as in peace. Here we learn :— 

“Those works which are incontestably defen- 
sive usually occupy strong natural positions; and 
to understand fully their character, their capa- 
bility for defence, and the nature of their entrench- 
ments, it is necessary to notice briefly the predomi- 
nant features of the country in which they occur. 
The valley of the Mississippi river, from the Alle- 
ghanies to the ranges of the Rocky Mountains, is a 
vast sedimentary basin, and owes its general aspect 
to the powerful agency of water. Its rivers have 
worn their valleys deep into a vast original plain; 
leaving in their gradual subsidence, broad terraces, 
which mark the eras of their history. The edges of 
the table-lands, bordering on the valleys, are cut by a 
thousand ravines, presenting bluff headlands, and high 
hills with level summits, sometimes connected by 
narrow isthmuses with the original table, but occa- 
sionally entirely detached. The sides of these eleva- 
tions are generally steep, and difficult of access; in 
some cases precipitous and absolutely inaccessible. 
The natural strength of such positions, and their 
susceptibility of defence, would certainly suggest them 
as the citadels of a people having hostile neighbours, 
or pressed by invaders. Accordingly, we are not sur- 
prised at finding these heights occupied by strong and 
complicated works, the design of which is no less 
indicated by their position than by their construction. 
But in such cases, it is always to be observed, that 
they have been chosen with great care, and that they 
possess peculiar strength, and have a special adapta- 
tion for the purposes to which they were applied. 
They occupy the highest points of land, and are 
never commanded from neighbouring positions. While 
rugged and steep on most sides, they have one or 
More points of comparatively easy approach, in the 
protection of which the utmost skill of the builders 
seems to have been exhausted. They are guarded by 
double overlapping walls, or a series of them, having 
sometimes an accompanying mound, designed perhaps 
for a look-out ; and corresponding to the barbican in 
the system of defence of the Britons of the middle 
era. The usual defence is a simple embankment, 
thrown up along and a little below the brow of the 
hill, varying in height and solidity, as the declivity is 
more or less steep and difficult of access, 

“Other defensive works occupy the peninsulas 
created by the rivers and large streams, or cut off 
the headlands formed by their junction with each 
other. In such cases a fosse and wall are thrown 
across the isthmus, or diagonally from the bank of one 
stream to the bank of the other. In some, the wall is 
double, and extends along the bank of the stream 
some distance inwardly, as if designed to prevent an 
enemy from turning the flanks of the defence. 

“To understand clearly the nature of the works 
last mentioned, it should be remembered, that the 
banks of the western rivers are always steep, and 
where these works are located, invariably high. The 
banks of the various terraces are also steep, and vary 
from ten to thirty and more feet in height. The 
rivers are constantly shifting their channels; and 
they frequently cut their way through all the inter- 
mediate up to the earliest-formed, or highest terrace, 
presenting bold banks, inaccessibly steep, and from 
sixty to one hundred feet high. At such points, 
from which the river has, in some instances, re- 
ceded to the distance of half a mile or more, works 
of this description are oftenest found, 

“ And it is a fact of much importance, and worthy 
of special note, that within the scope ofa pretty 
extended observation, no work of any kind has been 
found occupying the first, or latest-formed terrace. 
This terrace alone, except at periods of extraordinary 
freshets, is subject to overflow. .The formation of 
each terrace constitutes a sort of semi-geological.era 
in the history of the valley; and the fact that none 








re 
of the ancient works occur upon the lowest or latest 
formed of these, while they are found indiscriminately 
upon all the others, bears directly upon the question 
of theirantiquity. * * * . * * 

“The almost invariable presence of water within, 
or in immediate proximity to, these enclosures, has 
been the occasion of frequent remark in the foregoing 
descriptions, In the absence of springs and streams, 
as also where, from position, access to such supplies 
of water is impracticable, we find their place supplied 
by reservoirs ; an evidence of the forethought of the 
builders, as also an index to the true character of 
the works in which these features occur.—The vast 
amount of labour necessary to the erection of most 
of these works, precludes the notion that they were 
hastily constructed to check a single or unexpected 
invasion. On the contrary, there seems to have 
existed a System of Defences, extending from the 
sources of the Alleghany and Susquehanna in New 
York, diagonally across the country, through central 
and northern Ohio to the Wabash. Within this 
range, the works which are regarded as defensive, 
are largest and most numerous. If an inference 
may be drawn from this fact, it is that the pressure 
of hostilities was from the north-east; or that, if the 
tide of migration flowed from the south, it received 
its final check upon this line. On the other hypo- 
thesis, that in this region originated a semi-civiliza- 
tion which subsequently spread southward, constantly 
developing itself in its progress, until it attained its 
height in Mexico, we may suppose that from this 
direction came the hostile savage hordes, before 
whose incessant attacks the less warlike mound- 
builders gradually receded, or beneath whose exter- 
minating cruelty those which occupied this frontier 
entirely disappeared, leaving these monuments alone 
to attest their existence, and the extraordinary skill 
with which they defended their altars and their 
homes. Upon either assumption, it is clear that the 
contest was a protracted one, and that the race of the 
mounds were for a long period constantly exposed to 
attack. This conclusion finds its support in the fact 
that, in the vicinity of those localities where, from 
the amount of remains, it appears the ancient popula- 
tion was most dense, we almost invariably find one 
or more works of a defensive character, furnishing 
ready places of resort in times of danger. We may 
suppose that a condition of things prevailed some- 
what analogous to that which attended the advance 
of our pioneer population, when every settlement had 
its little fort, to which the people flocked in case of 
alarm or attack.” 

Vast stone heaps are found in these parts. One 
in Ohio has large numbers of crumbling human 
bones intermingled with the stones; and not a few 
living black snakes. 

In some Mounds, altars, apparently sacrificial 
vessels, skeletons, burnt ashes, sculptures, orna- 
ments, implements of war, such as spear and arrow 
heads in stone and metal, grotesque animal shapes, 
bone instruments, pipes, and other earthenware, terra 
cottas, vases, vessels, glittering minerals, shells, 
beads, and other curious articles have also been 
found, as already mentioned in our columns; and we 
have only to regret that the want of engravings, 
abundantly supplied in the original work, must 
render our descriptions (both of the Mounds and 
their contents) less clearly intelligible than when 
accompanied by these necessary illustrations. The 
authors state: 

“ Among the mound-builders the art of pottery 
attained to a considerable degree of perfection. Various 
though not abundant specimens of their skill have 
been recovered, which, in elegance of model, delicacy, 
and finish, as also in fineness of material, come 
fully upto the best Peruvian specimens, to which they 
bear, in many respects, dclose resemblance. They far 
exceed anything of which the existing tribes of Indians 
are known.to have been capable. It is to be regretted 
that. none. of these remains have been recovered 
entire in the course of our investigations : they have 
been.found, only in the altar or sacrificial mounds, 
and always, in, fragments. The largest deposit was 
found, in, the.long mound, No. 3, ‘Mound City,’ 
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from. which were taken. fragments, enoug’ 
originally composed a dozen xessels of medium Size 
By the exercise of great care and patience in, collect- 
ing, and arranging. the pieces, afew.ves$els have been 
very nearly restored,—so . neatly :as.not only ta show 
with all desirable accuracy their shape, but, also the 
character of their ornaments, They, exhibit a variety 
of graceful forms, 

. ‘Phe material, of which they are composed, is a 
fine, clay,;, whieh, in, the more delicate specimens, 
‘appears.to, have, been worked nearly pure, possessing 
& very, slight. silicious,intermixture.. Some of the: 
coarser, specimens, though much superior in model, 
haye,soniething.of the character of the Indiun ware 
already described, pulverized quartz being intermixed 
with. the,clay,:, Others are. tempered with a salmon- 
coloured mica,in small flakes, which gives them a 
ruddy and rather brilliant,appearance, and was perhaps 
introduced. with some view;to ornament as well as 
utility. ;, None:appear toave been glazed; although 
one, or, two, either from baking, or the subsequent 
great heat to .which they were subjected, exhibit 
.&, slightly, witrified surface. Their excellent finish 
seems..to.haye been the result of the same process 
with that adopted by the; Peruvians in their fictile 
manufactures.” 

The..prints, of these. could not be distinguished 
from, those we,see of vessels, taken from Roman or 
Saxon, tombs.,.On one or two, are heads of birds, 
which, probably from the rude nature of the artists’ 
imitations, are yery like the pictures of the Dodo. 
The .resemblance of. some to the singular head- 
dresses of Idols and sculptures of Mexico is remark- 
able ;, and, generally, we are informed— 

“Notwithstanding the regularity of figure and 
uniformity, of thickness which many of the specimens 
of aboriginal, pottery exhibit, it, is clear that they 
were all moulded by hand. There is no evidence 
thatthe; potter’s, wheel was known, nor that the art q 
of, glazing,.ss. now, practised, was understood,. It is 
not impossible, but, on, the contrary, it_ appears ex- 
tremely ,probable, from. close inspection of the 
mound pottery, thatthe ancient people possessed the 
simple approximation,.towards the potter's wheel, 
couniading of 9, Stick, of, wood, grasped in the hand by 
the, middle, and mg round inside a wall of clay, 
formed. by,the other, hand or by another workman. 
The polish, which some, of the finer vessels possess, 
is due to other, causes, and is not the result of vitri- 
fication... That a portion of the ancient, pottery was 
not baked is very certain ; but. that another portion, 
including all vessels which were designed for common 
use, for cooking and similar purposes, was burned, 
is equally certain. 

“The mound-builders were acquainted with several 
of the, metals, althongh they do not seem to have 
possessed the art of reducing them from the ores. 
Implements and, ornaments of copper are found in 
considerable abundance among their remains; silver 
is occasionally found in the form of ornaments, but 
only to a.trifling amount; the ore of lead, galena, 
has been discovered in considerable. quantities, but 
none of the metal has been found under such circum- 
stances as. to establish conclusively that they were 
acquainted with the .art of smelting it. No iron, or 
traces of iron, except with the recent deposits, have 
been discovered; nor is it believed that the race of 
the .moimds*had-any knowledge: of. that metal... “The 
copper and silver found in’ the mounds were doubtless 
obtained in their ‘native state, and afterwards worked 
without the intervention of: fire... The locality from 

-which...they..were, derived..seems.. pretty. clearly..indi- 
cated by the pecuhiarmechanieovehemical combination 
existing, in some specimens, between. the silver and 
copper, which combination characterizes only the 
ative masses of Lake Superior. “In ‘none of the 
articles found is’ there eVidence’of welding, nor do 
any of then: nppent ‘to have Ween cast Th‘moulds. “On 
the contrary, they seem to” have’ been hammered out | 
of rude masses, and graddally, id With est labour, ' 
Drought into’ the’ requfred ‘shape: ination, 

ting, from ‘hammering the, baser, metals, while ‘ 
cold, isto: be: observedsin: nearly: all :the articles. 4 
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laboutéd biter! tite-mothid-tuil ders eotttFited:to pro- 
duce some very creditable spetimens of workmanship, 
displayitig botlr taste’ and skill * ~ 

“*No articles’ Composed ‘entirely of silver have 
been discovered: the extreme scarcity of that metal 
seems’ to ‘have Jed to’ the utmost economy in its use. 
Tt ‘is’ only’ found ‘reduced to’ great thinness, and 
plated. upon copper. By plated, it should not be 
understood that any chemical combination, or a union 
produced by heat, exists between the two metals, but 
simply, that thin slips of silver were wrapped closely 
around the copper, their edges overlapping, so as to 
leave no portion exposed. This was done so neatly 
as, in many cases, almost to escape detection.” 

It is out of our power, however, to go into the 
particulars of the multitude of articles which have 
been extracted from these interesting deposits. Some 
discoidal stones of intermediate sizes, the uses of 
which cannot be made out, are among the most 
curious: they are conjectured to have been for 
games, like ninepins. Tubes supposed to have been 
wind instrnments ought also to be mentioned; but 
so many of the relics lead only to so much greater a 
number of conjectures, we must leave the speculations 
to the judgment of readers. 

The ornaments, however, deserve a further notice ; 
for— 

“The number of beads found in the mounds is truly 
surprising. They may be counted, in some instances, 
by hundreds and thousands,—each one the product 
of no inconsiderable amount of labour, unless our 
éstimate of the means and facilities at the command 
of the makers is greatly underrated. ‘The character 
of some of these beads, made of shell and enveloped 
in metal, has already been noticed. Others are com- 
posed’ of shell, worked into every variety of shape, 
round, oblong, and flattened ; others still of animal 
bones and tusks, and many of pearls and small marine 
p shells, — as the marginella, natica oliva, &. The 
perforated teeth of the wild cat, wolf, and shark, as 
well as the claws of animals and sections of the small 
bones’ of birds, were also used in thé manner of 
beads, either for purposes of distinction and decora- 
tion, or as amulets. In all these we observe re- 
markable coincidences with the decorations of the 
existing tribes of Indians, who are extravagant in 
their use of beads and pendants.” 

The inference drawn from the works of art is im- 
portant :— 

“Some of these sculptures have a value, so far as 
ethnological research is concerned, much higher than 
they can claim as mere works of art. This value is 
derived from the fact that they faithfully represent 
animals and birds peculiar to other latitudes, thus 
establishing a migration, a very extensive intercom- 
munication, or a contemry existence of the 
same race over a vast extent of country. The in- 
teresting inquiry here involved will be more appro- 
priately made in another place, after an examination 
of the relics themselves. 

“Tt is a singular fact that no relics which were 
obviously designed as idols or objects of worship 
have been obtained from the mounds.” 

Several human heads, carved in stone, are well 
worthy of physiological and ethnological attention; 
nor are the representations of animals much less 
deserving of observation. But we have now (as 
much as lies within our compass) exhausted this 
subject ; ‘and we conclude with the application of the 
discoveries : 

“A few small sculptured tablets have been found 
in the mounds. Some of these have been regarded 
as bearing hieroglyphical, others alphabetic inscrip- 
tions, ‘arid ‘have been made the basis of much 
speculation at home and ‘abroad. Nothing of this 
extraordinary character has’ been ‘disclosed in the 
‘course of the ‘itivestigations here recorded; nor is 
there’ any evidence that anything like an alphabetic 

oF ‘hieroglyphic system existed among the mound- 
builders.” The’ earth-works, aid the mounds” and 
their eéntents, ceftainly iidicate tliat,’ prior to the 
“oectipation’ of ‘thé’ Mississippi valley by ‘the ° more 





. pecent! tribes (of Indias,’ fete existed ‘here*a“tiu- 
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mnéfous Population, Agricwltaral: in’ their habits)"eon- 
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siderably advanced in the arts, and undoubtedly, in al 
respects, much superior to their successors. There 
is} however, no reason to believe that their condition 
was anything more than an approximation towards 
that attained’ by the semi-civilized nations of the 
central portions of the continent,—who - themselves 
had not arrived at the construction of an alphabet. 
Whether the latter had progressed further than to ¢ 
refinement upon the rude picture-writing of the savage 
tribes, is a question open to discussion. It would be 
unwarrantable, therefore, to assign to the race of the 
mounds a superiority in this respect over nations 
palpably so much in advance of them in all others, 
lt would be a reversal of the teachings of history, an 
exception to the law of harmonious development, 
which it would require a large assemblage of well 
attested facts to sustain. Such an array of facts, it 
is scarcely necessary to add, we do not possess. 

“In respect to the extent of territory occupied at 
one time, or at successive periods, by the race of the 
mounds, so far as indicated ‘by the oceurrence of 
their monuments, little need be said. in addition to 
the observations presented in the first chapter. It 
cannot, however, have escaped notice, that the relics 
found in the mounds,—composed . of materials 
peculiar to places separated as widely as the ranges of 
the Alleghanies on the east, and the Sierras of Mexico 
on the west, the waters. of the great lakes on the 
north, and those of the Gulf of Mexico on the south, 
—denote the contemporaneous existence of eommuti- 
cation between these extremes. For we find, side by 
side in the same mounds, native copper from Lake 
Superior, mica from the Alleghanies, shells from the 
Gulf, and obsidian: (perhaps \porphyry) from. Mexieo. 
This fact seems seriously to conflict with the hypo- 
thesis of a migration, either northward.or southward. 
Further and more extended investigations and obser- 
vations may, nevertheless, serve” satisfactorily to 
settle not only this, but other equally interesting 
questions connected with the  extinét race, whose 
name is-lost to’ tradition itself, and whose very ex- 
istence is left to the sole and silent attestation of the 
rude, but often imposing, monuments which throng 
the valleys of the West.” 








The Old Curiosity Shop. ,By, Charles. Dickens. 
Chapman & Hall. 
A FINE frontispiece, by George Cattermole, ushers 
this new edition to the public ;*andim the Preface the 
author states the alterations he has made in the ori- 
ginal, where the tale began in the 4th No. of “ Master 
Humphrey’s Clock.” These chapters have been with- 
drawn, and the author says, with a feeling pleasantry: 

“T caused the few sheets of ‘ Master Humphrey's 
Clock,’ which had: been printed imeonnexion’ with it, 
to be cancelled; and, like the urifinished tale of the 
windy night and the notary, in “The Sentimental 
Journey,’ they became the property ofthe: trunkmaker 
and the butter-man. I was especially unwilling, I 
confess, to enrich those respectable trades:with the 
opening paper of the ‘abandoned design, in which 
‘Master Humphrey’ described himself and his man- 
ner of life. Though I now affect to make the cov- 
fession philosophically, as referring to a bye-gone 
emotion, I am conscious that my pen winces a little 
even while I write these words, “But :it owas done, 
and wisely done, and ‘ Master Humphrey's Clock,’ as 
originally constructed, became one of the lost books 
of the earth—which, we all:knowy, are far more pre- 
cious than any that-can-be read for love or money. 

“ In referencé to the taleitself, Indesire to say very 
little here. The 'many:friends: it has won: me; and 
the many hearts it has’ ttirned: too:me: when. they 
have been'full of private ‘sorrow, invest it with an in- 
terest; in my mind; whieh’ is: aotea! publie one; and 
the rightful place uf which appears to be ‘ a more re- 
moved ground.’ ‘i / i 

“P will merely obsetvetherefore, that, in writing 
the book, I had it always in my fancy to surround the 
lonely’ figure ofthe child'with grotesque and wild, but 
not “impossible companions, and ‘to gather about her 
Hinnovent’ face aid pure: intentions, associates 25 
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are ‘about her bed when her history is first fore- 
shadowed. 

«J have a mournful -pride in one recollection as- 
sociated with ‘little Nell.’ While she was yet upon 
her wanderings, not then concluded, there appeared 
in wliterary journal, an essay of which she was. the 
prineipal theme, so earnestly, so eloquently, and ten- 
derly appreciative of her, and of all her shadowy kith 
and kin, that it would have been insensibility in me, 
if I could have read it without an unusual glow of 
pleasure and enconragement. Long afterwards, and 
when I had come to know him well, and to see him, 
stout of heart, going slowly down into his grave, I 
knew the writer of that essay to be Tuomas Hoop.” 

With this gratifying literary confession and anec- 
dote, we leave the volume to a renewed popularity. 
Posthumous Works of Dr. Chalmers. Edited by the 

Revs W. Hanna. Vol. 1V. Edinburgh: T. Con- 

stable; Sutherland and Knox. London: Hamil- 

ton, Adams, and Co. 
Tus volume contains Sabbath scripture readings on 
the Old Testament, from Genesis to 2 Kings. It is 
full of piety and prayer, and the fervent author ear- 
nestly extracts a moral or religious lesson from every 
or event to which he alludes, We might 
truly compare him to the bee gathering sweets from 
every object, and building up a hive of wonderful 
construction and everlasting richness. 
Mr: Hawkins’s Letter to the Marquess of Lans- 
downe. Pp; 112... Ollivier; J. Thomas. 
Mr, Hawarns drives full tilt into Lord Brougham, 
with whonr he;seems to be in a violent passion; and 
die abuses him im no measured terms. We should be 
sore ‘afraid'to «stand between the shock of such a 
combat, 
‘ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the, Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Dean Srr;—In the north-east. corner of the beautiful 
necropolis. :of Glasgow, surrounded by handsome 
tiohuments- erected to the memory of all sorts of 
people, there is: small triangular piece of ground 
which has been allowed to fall into a deplorable state 
of _ruia_anddecay... Amid the rank herbage with 
which this neglected grave is overran, a small wooden 
board has been -placed by some kind heart, to which 
is affixed a printed placard bearing the following 
inseription: 





** Here lies William Motherwell, 
' Born,1797.. Died 1835.” 
And the, following lines, which are Motherwell’s own, 
and seem almost. prophetic of the neglect he has ex- 
perienced during the thirteen years he has lain in the 
“pold redjearth, 2” j 

 “ When I beneath the cold red earth am sleeping, 

i slai ’s fever o'er, 
Will there for me be any bright eye weeping, 

’ ’ “That I’m no more— 

‘Will there be any heart still memory keeping 

: livearis Of heretofore ? 

a aaaeanng, 
And though thy bosom should with grief be swelling, 
Let no tear ; 
It werein vain, for time hath long been knelling, 
1-9 ‘Sad one depart!’” 
Who it; was that placed this simple tribute of 

tespectvover! the poet's. remains J know not, but I 
honour the hand: that:did.it; and until such time as 


»hisfellow-citizens are shamed into erecting some more 


suitable memorial of his genius, hope the placard will 
be allowed to remain,.as a guide to strangers visiting 
the spot.) I:amno advocate for the erection of expen- 
sive: mausoleums to the memory of men of letters. 
The simple Scottish ballad:.of ‘‘ Jeanie Morrison” is 
4 more enduring monument of William Motherwell’s 
fame thai alk thestone and:lime that could be heaped 
upon his’ grave >but surely it ‘is .not, right that, in 
the city where Motherwell spent the ‘best portion..of 
his: life ias»editor ‘of, one sof \its, leading newspapers, 
(atid: where,» moreover;: he -had,\ during his lifetime, 


‘thany warm oand-attached, friends-—surely, I) say, it: is 


‘Rotyright that, his ast resting place, should so long 
‘Temain without a headstone exenjof the most common- 
place description..«I remain, 4c. $0, Ge | 
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LITERARY AND, LEARNED, 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


On Tuesday last a congregation, was held, at. which the 
i y the S. “ appointed to consider 
whether it is expedient to afford greater encouragement to 
the pursuit of those studies for the cultivation of which pro- 
fessorships have been founded in the University ; and if so, 
by what means that object may be best.accomplished,” were 
offered to the Senate for confirmation. A great deal of in- 
terest was ifested upon the jion, as mizht have been 
expected from the controversy upon the subject carried on 
in our columns. The report of the Syndicate has been 
twice printed in the Chronicle, so that we need not now re- 
peat it. Euch regulation was separately submitted, and they 
were all adopted, although vig ly opposed. The result 
of the voting was as under— 











Black Hood or Non- White Hood or 
Regent House. Regent House. 


Placets. Non-placets. Placets. Non-placets. 





Regulation A..| 4l 
Regulation B.. 44 

ion C..| 47 
Regulation D..| 38 
Regulation E..! 4l 


—Cambridge Chronicle. 








ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


‘Tue first meeting of the season took place on Thurs- 


day—Mr. L. Hayes Pellit in the Chair. After the 
routine of business, and the proposal of Sir Moses 
Montefiore for ballot as a member, the following 
abstract by Dr. Hincks was read on one of the 
most important of ancient Egyptian remains, viz. :— 

“‘ On the portion of the Turin Book of Kings, which 
corresponds to the first five dynasties of Manetho ; 
and on the chronological system of the author of that 
work.” This was a sequel to two papers, read 12th 
March and 28th May, 1846, (Literary Gazette, 
pp. 267 and 539,) and contains the conclusion of the 
author’s examination of the contents of this celebrated 
papyrus. The portion corresponding to the first 
five dynasties begins in the middle of the column 
numbered by Lepsius, 1, but really the second, and 
ends. at the bottom of the column numbered 4, 
really the fifth. ‘The first dynasty contained eleven 
reigns, and lasted 263 years. ‘The names of the first 
two kings have been already identified. The second 
dynasty seems to have contained nine reigns, but no 
fragment belonging to it remains—at least, in its 
proper place. Those which Lepsius has inserted in 
the place which this dynasty occupied relate to the 
reigns of the gods, and belong to the first column of 
all. The third dynasty contained eleven reigns, and 
lasted 219 years. The name of Sephuris, the last 
king but one, and also that of Soris, the first king of 
the fourth dynasty, have been identified by the author. 
The kings of these two dynasties have the lengths of 
their lives stated, as well as of their reigns. Each 
of the kings in the latter dynasty, the supposed 
builders of the great pyramids, is said to have lived 
ninety-five years. Their names, and the lengths of 
their reigns, are unfortunately lost. The five dynasties 
included 67 reigns. 

Dr. Hincks then investigates. the chronological 
system followed in this papyrus. In the lines which 
precede the first dynasty, mention is made of 330 
kings, and of 2291 years,4 months and 22 days. 
These seem to be given as the number of kings to 
be enumerated in the papyrus, and as the space of 
time that they occupied. This number of kings is 
identical. with that which the Egyptian priests men: 
tioned to Herodotus as the number of kings who 
reigned up to Maris. Dr. Hincks infers that the two 
lists of 330 kings are identical; and, consequently, 
that the papyrus contained no king subsequent to 
the dynasty at the close of which. Maris. reigned— 
viz. the so-called twelfth, The papyrus,.howeyer, 
enumerates only 131. kings to. the end of this.dynasty. 
Who, then, were the 199 other kings ?, Dr..Hincks 
maintains that the so-called eighteenth. dynasty, 
which succeeded the twelfth, were the. first, kings of 
the united, Egyptian monarchy,,,.. The; 330..kings;:of 
the papyrus and of, Herodotus, were the.kings.of the 


different .provineial , dynasties which, preceded. this 


united, monarchy. ‘The priests, falsely told. Hexodetus 
that they reigned,in succession. The, author. of, the | 





‘Turin papyrus believed that TST Kitgs, in ten dynas- 
ties, reigned in’ sttcession ; and to them he ‘assigns 
the 2201 years. “He enuniérates these first, and then 
passes to kings whom he recogiised as contemporary 
with those which he had already named. In con- 
formity with this view of the papyrus, the left hand 
side of the Karnac tablet would contain the twelfth 
dynasty and their predecessors in the principal line 
of succession; while the right-hand side contained a 
selection, without regard to chronological order, of 
the most esteemed kings of the collateral dynasties. 

Having shown what the system of the author of 
the Turin papyrus was, Dr: Hincks proceeds to 
criticise it. He maintains that, though more mode- 
rate in his views than''the priests ‘who eoriversed 
with Herodotus, and. than ‘some modern’ Egypto- 
logists, he greatly exaggerated the duration of tlie 
provincial dynasties before Amos—placing dynasties 
in succession which were really contemporary. This 
is shown as to the third and fourth dynasties which 
reigned at Memphis while the first’ and second reigned 
in Upper Egypt, and may be inferred by ‘analogy as 
to others. Accordingly, he thinks that the real 
duration of the provincial dynasties, including’ the 
reigns of 330 sovereigns, was less than half what the 
author of the papyrus makes it. 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Council Meeting, Nov. 8.—Communications were 
received from Mr. Batenian on a massive bronze or- 
namented bracelet found ‘in Cornwall; from Mr. 
Pretty, on Roman remains, found near Gayton, in 
Northamptonshire, and between Towcester and Al- 
thorpe, in the same county; from Mr. Bland, on a 
Roman villa, in the neighbourhood of Sittingbourne, 
Kent, now under process of excavation; from Mr. 
Waller, on some early and curious pieces of sculp- 
ture recently found at Ipswich ; and from Mr. C. M. 
Jessop, on a Roman tessellated pavement discovered 
last month at Aldborough, near Boroughbridge, by 
Mr. H. E. Smith, of York.’ It’ is twelve feet square, 
and in the highest state of preservation. Mr. A. 
Lawson, the proprietor, intends having a building 
erected for its preservation. Mr. Roach Smith exhi- 
bited plans of the building recently opened at Ches- 
terford by the Hon. R. C. Neville, with sketches of 
remarkable fictile yases, knives in iron, remains of 
coffins, &c. recently discovered: The council ‘then 
appointed a sub-committee to visit Westminster 
Abbey, and examine the monuments there, in order 
to ascertain whether the charges brought against Mr. 
Blore and Dr. Buckland (which have never been 
contradicted by those gentlemen), have any founda- 
tion in truth. 

The Chester Courant of Wednesday says—* We 
are glad to learn that there is every prospect of this 
association holding their next Congress, whicli takes 
place in August, 1849, at Chester. An irivitation, 
signed, with very few exceptions, by every influential 
person in the city and connty, has been forwarded to 
them, which we have reason to believe will be accepted ; 
in which case we may look forward to a most interest- 
ing epoch in the local history of Old Cestria.” 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday—Royal Academy, 8 p.m. (Mr. Green’s Anato- 
ure.) 


mical Lect 

Tue: Zoological Society, 9 p.m. (Mr. Gray, “On 
New Mammalia ;” Professor Owen, *‘ On the Anatomy of 
the Aurochs;” .Mr. Bartlett will exhibit a model of the 
Dodo, of the natural size.) 

Saturday— Asiatic Society, 2 p.m. 
omen 





FINE ARTS. 
DEPREDATIONS AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 
TuE revelations respecting this strange affair, pub- 
lished exclusively in the last two numbers of the 
Literary Gazette, haye not been very candidly or 
liberally used by its London contemporaries of the 
press. We haye; however, been too long accustomed 
to, be. pillaged without acknowledgment,* to desire 


* It is often not’ the’ fault or design of London editors, 
with some the practice is constant and most dis- 
le. But others, perhaps, cut the paragraph out of 
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now to utter any lamentable complaint ‘on the ‘eub- 
ject. Like docile cows; who have # good deal’of milk 
to give, we are content to sée our produde mixed 'un~ 
noted into the public pail for the common good; 
and then, as Dr. Whewell has it, ““away to pastures 
new.” We may say, further, that we are perfeetly 
convinced that our contemporaries, the respectable 
and gentlemanly Editors of the Sun, Times, Morning 
Chronicle, Morning Post, Morning Herald, and 
other daily journals, would not knowingly have filled 
their columns on Tuesday with the catalogue of her 
Majesty’s and Prince Albert’s etchings, without stat- 
ing that it was copied from the Literary Gazette, 
where it was published on the preceding Saturday, 
with fartber information relative to this singular 
piece of business. But whoever furnished them 
with the Report did most disingenuously and dis- 
honestly withhold this fact, and, we have no doubt, 
pretended to have obtained the intelligence elsewhere, 
and appropriated and sold it accordingly. Now, it 
neither was nor could be obtained from any other 
quarter; and the proof is, that every literal and 
clerical error which occurred in the Literary Gazetle 
was faithfully repeated in the journals referred to. 
Our information, from the first to the last, respecting 
this affair has been peculiar to ourselves; and it is 
rather hard to have so much curious and interesting 
matter pirated without the slightest acknowledgment. 
But to our palatial tale. 

On Monday the affair was brought into the Vice- 
Chancellor’s Court; and the following additions 
elicited as a sequel to our preceding statements. The 
amended bill, to which we reservedly alluded, brought 
out, on affidavit;—That the defendant Strange, and 
Mr. Jasper Tomsett Judge, and Mr. J. A. F. Judge, 
in some manner obtained some impressions surrepti- 
tiously taken’ from the plates, whereby they have 
been enabled to form a gallery or collection of such 
etchings, of which theyintend to make an exhibition, 
without or against the permission either of her 
Majesty or Prince Albert: That the'catalogue could 
not have been made, nor could the description and 
other remarks have been’ compiled, except’ by means 
of the possession ‘of impressions of the etchings so 
surreptitiously obtained: That no such collection as 
advertised for exhibition by the defendants was ¢ ver 
given away by her Majesty or the Prince, or either 
of them; and it would a) that the impressions 
had been surreptitiously obtained, if the defendants 
would state in whose possession or power the same 
now are, and in what manner the same came into 
their or any of their possession. The bill prayed that 
the defendants might be ordered to deliver up to her 
Majesty all impressions and copies of the etchings, and 
that the defendants might be restrained from exhibit- 
ing the collection, and from making, or permitting to 
be made, any engravings or copies of the same, and 
from in any manner publishing the same, and also an 
injunction restraining the publication and sale of the 
catalogue. Mr. J. B. Brown, a printer at Windsor, 
by his affidavit, stated that he was intrusted by her 
Majesty and the Prince Consort with the printing of 
impressions from plates which had been engraved by 
them, and was so employed from October, 1840, to 
November, 1847; and that he faithfully sent all the 
perfect impressions to Windsor Castle. In this work 
Mr. Brown employed ‘a journeyman, whom he named, 
and in whom he had confidence, as pressman, who 
Mr. Brown swore ‘he: believed; as he had'been in- 
formed, had secretly made impressions of the plates ; 
which impressions he retained without the consent 
or knowledge of Mr. Brown, and which was in viola- 
tion of his duty and of the confidence reposed in him 
by his master. A man named Whittington, formerly 
inthe employ of Mr. Brown, swore that he recol- 
lected the taking off the impressions by command 
of her Majesty, and that although the journeyman 
employed as beforementioned always returned to Mr. 
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Brown’ all ‘the print »paper ‘delivered out, yet he 
habitually took off copies for himself on card or com- 
mon paper. Thedeponent also swore that he has about 
thirteen of such impressions, which the journeyman 
gave him, and that about a year and a half ago Jasper 
Tomsett Judge met him in the street and told him 
that he (Judge) could make it worth his while if he 
wished to dispose of the prints. Mr. J. F. Lawrence, 
of Windsor, deposed, that he knew Mr. J. T. Judge, 
and recollected hearing a rumour four or five months 
ago that Judge had a collection of prints and etchings 
made by her Majesty and Prince Albert, and after- 
wards met Judge, and said to him, “I understand you 
have some drawings of the Queen’s and Prince 
Albert's ;” to which Judge replied, “Oh! you are 
quite welcome to see them;” that about a month 
after such conversation, and not more than three or 
four months ago, deponent called at Judge’s house, 
who then produced a portfolio with about 80 prints in 
it, and said that they had been engraved by the Prince 
and the Queen ; that the deponent observed the names 
of the Queen and Prince Albert on them, and noticed 
that on some of them the signatures or names 
appeared reversed, as they would be supposing the 
names had been engraved on the plates as the signa- 
tures would be usually written ; and that these prints 
were on separate sheets of paper, some of which 
appeared to the deponent, Mr. Lawrence, to be card- 
board paper, and one or two appeared to be glazed 
foolscap paper. On the former occasion the Court 
granted the injunction extending to the etchings 
against Strange, and it was now sought that it 
should be extended to the other defendants. ° 

His Honour asked whether there was evidence of 
an intention to publish similar to that against the 
defendant Strange, and whether these defendants 
were connected by the affidavits with that defendant ? 

The Soricrror-GenERAL.—The affidavit of Mr. 
Edward White, the solicitor, contains a passage that 
when he called on Strange he stated for whom he 
was acting, and gave his name and address, to which 
any communication Strange might wish to make 
could be sent; that three days afterwards deponent 
received a blank envelope bearing the Windsor post 
mark, fastened with a wafer, bearing the motto “ Fair 
Dealing,” and containing a list of publications of Mr. 
Strange, and upon sending to Strange for such pub- 
lications, he only received four, upon comparing 
which with the descriptive catalogue the deponent 
believed them to be of the same authorship. 

His Honour.—Do you confine yourself in the 
| ape application to the etchings? Are his Royal 

ighness, and the same gentleman, Mr. White, the 
solicitor, I believe, willing to give the same under- 
taking as before ? 

The Soxrcrrorn-GENERAL.—The application is so 
confined, and.the undertaking will be given. 

His Honovur.—Then extend the injunction. 

Since these proceedings have taken place, Mr. 
Strange has written another letter (which has been 
answered), submitting himself, we believe, more en- 
tirely than before, to the dictation of her Majesty's 
legal advisers, and offering to clear himself of any 
complicity, by giving a round, unvarnished statement 
of the manner in which he became possessed of the 
private doings of royalty, and means for making them 
public. How far this may be considered satis- 
factory it is, of course, out of our power to tell—the 
Attorney-General and his learned brethren will (with 
the approbation of the royal court) have to determine. 
Meanwhile, communications are carried on between 
the Solicitors of her Majesty and of Mr. Strange, in 
which the conditions on either side are discussed. 
Whether those offered by the defendant will be ac- 
cepted we deem to be somewhat doubtful ; or whether 
they may be modified so as to accord with the view 
taken of the subject at Windsor, is the point at issue. 
Mr. Strange, we have understood, persists in being 
placed in the position in which he stood before what 
he denominates as precipitous proceedings were insti- 
tuted ; and alleges his having addressed the copy of 
‘| the catalogue to the Queen as proof of his loyalty, 
and desire to do nothing Which could offend his So- 
vereign. On the other hand, his connexion, asa pub- 











lisher, with Mr. Judge, the writer of several pam- 
phlets, &e. very obnoxious to the Queen and govern. 
ment, is fancied to lead to an opposite conclusion. 
With such difference of opinions, it is probable, after 
all, that the law will be called upon to decide the 
issue. How Mr. Judge may come off is another part 
of the question. We are told that his hostility to the 
Court at Windsor is of a very annoying and acrimo- 
nious kind. 


The Mothers. By E. Landseer. Etched by C. Lewis, 
Gambart and Co. 


THERE are eight subjects of maternity, from the 
human Mother to the Pig or Donkey, with their 
offspring. They are, we understand, from pen and ink 
sketches, made about eleven years ago, by the eminent 
artist whose name is attached to the publication, and 
seem hardly of importance enough to be withdrawn 
from the privacy to which they were originally dedi- 
cafed, and especially to be sold at the enormous price 
of from one guinea to four guineas the set! How- 
ever slight, everything from the hand of E. Landseer 
must attract attention and command praise ; the only 
question to be considered was that of publicity, and 
we think it will disappoint the expectation of every 
admirer of the art. 

To go through with them, we commence with the 
“Highland Mother,” a sweet bit of sentiment and 
expression. The countenance is charming and the 
attitudes natural. But, as in all hasty productions 
of the kind, parts are neglected or exaggerated, and 
extremities are quite careless and undefined. Thus 
the suckling breast here is rather M-udderly than 
mortal motherly, and the dog resembles Longfellow, 
the American poet. 

2. “ Mare and Foal.” The latter very shaggy, and 
the limbs of both knotty, and we fancy we must say 
with reality, sacrificed to the picturesque. 

8. “ Pigs.” Very good, with, towards the left in tne 
foreground, something like a human hand, and cer- 
tainly not a hand of pork. 

4. “Goats.” Slight, but truth itself, and full of in- 
dicative power. 

5. “Cow and Calf.” Also a facile and delightful 
study. 

6. “Sheep and Lambs.” Not less cleverly done. 

7. “Donkey and Young.” A well composed pic- 
ture, but it strikes us that the haunch of the mother 
is more of the horse than the ass. Cover the rest 
with your hand, and say of which of these animals 
you would suppose this part of the form to belong. 

8. “ Dogs.” With excellent points, but not altogether 
such as would satisfy us from the pencil of Landseer. 

It may be thought that we have gone more into 
the minutia of these extempore trifles than was re- 
quired from their unassuming character, whilst at 
the same time we recognise the Landseer spirit in 
them. But it is simply because his name is attached 
to them, and a large sum endeavoured to be raised 
upon it, whilst the work has no pretence to such ex- 
travagance, that we deem it to be our duty to say 
“too dear” to Gambart and Co. Only think of half- 
a-guinea for the etching of a few scratches upon 4 
surface not the size of a playing card, and a margin 
of white paper wide enough for a fine folio. 

Lord George Bentinck.—A spirited likeness of 
Lord George has been modelled as « bust by Mr. 
James Wyatt, and much approved, we hear, by his 
lordship’s friends, who are the best judges of likeness. 
It is clothed in a simple classic drapery, and very 
much resembles Claudet’s portrait mentioned in our 
last No. 

We have also heard, and can well believe, a very 
favourable report of a bust by Count D’Orsay, (which 
we have not had the good fortune to see,) who, from 
his opportunities as well as talent, must have been 
enabled to produce a fine resemblance of the noble 
lord “in his habit as he lived.” 


Royal Academy.~On Monday; Mr. Robert Thor- 
burt’ ‘and Mr.'A. Leopold Egg were elected asso- 
cintés. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Ceylon, September 14th, 1848. 

My Dear Sir,—We are gradually returning to our 
usual quiet, after our little affair. The overland 
papers will have made you acquainted with all par- 
ticulars. }It has been most effectually put down by 
the energy of the local government, whose hands will 
now be strengthened, indeed, (provided the home 
government afford their sanction, ) and will be enabled 
to grapple with a delicate and most important matter 
—the temples and their lands, which latter at present 
do not pay anything in the shape of taxation, having 
been exempted by the convention entered into on our 
taking the interior, or Kandyan provinces; but which 
convention the “ malo fides” of the priesthood and 
some principal headmen on the present occasion, has 
necessarily abrogated. I cannot believe that the im- 
position of the tax on guns, or the projected road as- 
sessment ordinance (by which every male, European 
and native, between eighteen and fifty-five years of 
age, the Governor and the military alone excepted, 
are to give six days’ labour in a year on the roads in 
the neighbourhood of their residences, or pay the 
sum of three shillings per annum to the state, to be 
applied to road making, the funds to be under the con- 
trol, more or less, of the rate-payers), have had much, 
if anything, to do with the “rising.” I have reason 
to believe that the ‘“ masses” are well disposed to- 
wards the Crown—their minds have been unhinged 
by false reports having been disseminated as to the 
taxes I have mentioned being but a prelade to others 
more stringent and obnoxious to their prejudices. 
The priests, some discontented headmen, and the 
outpourings from the jails, have been these revolu- 
tionary agents—the sole object of the latter being, of 
course, plunder—the priests have tried to get up the 
cry of “the'altar in danger.” Many lives have been 
sacrificed; and lands confiscated. Martial law has 
been proclaimed, and is still in force in a portion of 
the Kendyan provinces. Our troops behaved, as 
British troops: always do, with gallantry in the field, 
and with humanity after the fighting was over. The 
insurgents Senate showed a lamentable want of 
political foresight. Instead of breaking down the 
bridges, and intercepting the communication between 
the different stations, they limited themselves to pil- 
laging, and. oceupying two defenceless out-stati 
abandoning them on the arrival of a handful of troops. 
A-sessions of the Supreme Court is now sitting in 
Kandy for the trial of prisoners for offences of a trea- 
sonable nature, committed prior to the promulgation 
of martial law... The Malabars (or emigrants from 
the continent of India} employed on the estates, be- 
haved famously, and successfully resisted the attacks 
ofthe insurgents, . The health of the colony is good, 
but. its. commerce sadly feels the effects of the late 
deranged state of the money market in England— 
this, and.the failure of coffee-estates in a low eleva- 
tion (by-the-by,. the rebels did little or no injury to 
the coffee-estates) bas prostrated two or three of the 
old Ceylon mercantile establishments. The produce 
of coffee-estates in a high elevation continues to com- 
mand high prices in England. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that.our return to prosperity, although it may 
be tortoise-like, will perhaps be the more sure; and 
this splendid dependency of the British crown, in the 
course of a few years, regain its former, or, perhaps, 
eyen an improved position, I should add, that in 
no portion of the Queen's dominions are the people 
better off than her Singhalese subjects, particularly as, 
compared with the natives of the continent of India, 
in the. East, India Company's territories, they are 
highly taxed.— Yours truly, E. B. P. 





NOTES FROM ABROAD. 

Dr. .Bralloblotzky:. Abyssinian Mission. — Our 
teaders will remember. the detailed .papers which we 
published, consequent upon the Swansea meeting, 
and relating to the disputed geography of the Nile 
and adjacent country. The contest between Dr. 
Beke and M.D’Abadie was thereby..set in a right 
Point.of view; andthe nature, of the proposed.expe- 
dition of Dr. Bralloblotaky to set the question entirely 





at rest was described. .We now learn from Vienna; 
that several of the leading savans of Austria have 
taken a strong interest in the matter, and that every 
facility has been offered to aid the offset of the 
traveller and his companion, Fritz. From a letter 
written by the former, of October 5th, we copy the 
following particulars :-— 

“The ministers Von Schwarzer and Hernbostel 
have recommended me to the Directors of the Vienna 
and Trieste Railway, and of the Austrian Lloyd’s 
Steam Navigation Company, for a free passage for 
myself and Fritz; that the Bergrath von Haidinger, 
President of the Society of the Friends of the Natu- 
ral Sciences, invited me to deliver a lecture at their 
meeting, which was held on the 22d September, at 
the Imperial Mint; that Haidinger himself reported 
this lecture favonrably in the Wiener Zeitung; and 
that other respectable periodicals have spoken in 
cofhmendation of our plan. All this, however, could 
not be done, during this period of violent political agi- 
tation, within the few days which I had originally de- 
voted to Vienna. But you will be convinced that, 
with the sympathy of continental savans, we have ob- 
tained an object worthy of the delay which has oc- 
cured in reaching the real scene of action. I intend 
to set out for Trieste to-morrow morning. This day, 
I may still be present at a meeting of the Academy 
of Sciences. Yesterday, I attended a meeting of the 
Historical and Philological Section of the Academy. 
Von Hammer-Purgstall was in the chair. Before the 
business of the meeting commenced, he spoke kindly 
to me, and informed me that he had called on me at 
my hotel, but had been told that no person of my 
name was living there. I do not know how to ex- 
plain the mistake; but I was glad to see that Von 
Hammer had not neglected me, as appeared to be the 
case till I knew that he had endeavoured to find me.” 

Avalanche —The Giligence of Mont St. Gothard 
has been destroyed by the fall of an avalanche, and 
one of the passengers killed. 

Macbeth in Paris.—An adaptation of this tragedy 
has been brought out at the Odeon, with a certain de- 
gree of success, though it is not uncongenial to the 
spirit of the times. 

A Red Toast.—At the late Parisian banquet of 
“the Confederation of the People of Europe,” at 
which about eight hundred operatives (almost en- 
tirely French Socialists) attended, the following toast 
was proposed by M. St. Just, and drank with three 
rounds of deafening applause :—‘“ To the men strong, 
courageous, and valiant in the cause of humanity. 
To those whose names serve as a guide, a support, 
and an example to the degenerate beings. To all 
those whom history calls heroes! To Brutus, to 
Catiline, to Jesus Christ, to Julien the Apostate, to 
Attila! To all the thinkers of the middle ages! To 
unfortunate thinkers! To Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
and his pupil Maximilian Robespierre !” 

A New Comet.—M. Schumacher announces that a 
new telescopic comet was discovered by M. Peterson, 
at Altona, on the 26th of October last. Its position 
on the 26th, at 14h, 11m. 31 s., mean Altona time, 
was—Right ascension, 18 h, 18 m. 36s., 5; declina- 
tion, 63° 1’ 11”, 

Protoxide of Nitrogen.—M. Dumas, at the last 
meeting of the Paris Academy of Sciences, exhibited 
a very simple and convenient apparatus, constructed 
by M. Bianqui, to obtain the liquefaction of the prot- 
oxide of nitrogen; also some of the liquefied gas, and 
he alluded to some experiments manifesting the 
curious properties of this body. 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


No. Lk, 
In connexion with our previous remarks on this im- 
portant subject, we now. direct the attention of our 
readers to a pamphlet entitled, “ Defects in the prac- 
tice of Life Assurance, and Suggestions for their Re- 
medy” (Orr & Co.) There. are numerous treatises 
explanatory of the advantages of Life Assurance, and 
the prospectuses of the different Companies are each 
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of them Jaudatory of e of the many methods in 
which Assurance. may be usefully applied, but the 
pamphlet before us, while it points out with clearness 
and brevity the principles and the uses of the science, 
is almost the only work in which defects in the prac- 
tice are brought before the public; and as this has 
been done both for exposure and remedy, we are not 
surprised at the interest which has been attached to 
this pamphlet. The object of the author is, to prove 
that Life Assurance Policies, as at present prepared 
and issued, are liable to numerous fatal objections, 
and do not embody or carry out the true import of 
that contract which the Assured parties understand 
they have entered into in effecting Assurances, and 
to which they are entitled—that the assured are not 
fairly treated, in so far as they are bound, by the na- 
ture and form of the written Contract, to fulfil to the 
letter their partof the transaction, while the Assur- 
ing party, the Company, are permitted to treat their 
portion of the obligations as binding upon them or 
uot, according to their own notions of what in each 
particular case is right. This conclusion is arrived 
at from considering the terms and legal effect of the 
documents employed in carrying through an Assur- 
ance, as explained on the authority of institutional 
writers, the dicta of judges, and numerous important 
and interesting law decisions. 

The expositions and reasoning are clear, forcible, 
and convincing; and the matter is so important 
that we recommend a perusal of this little work of 
forty-one pages to every one interested in Life Assur- 
ance; and who is not? 

The author suggests, as a remedy for these evils, 
that Life Companies should satisfy themselves as to 
the goodness of the lives proposed, before completing 
the Contract, and issue “ Indisputable” Policies ; and 
in answer to the supposed objection, that these may 
be fraudulently obtained, says— 

“Granting that Policies may sometimes be fradu- 
lently obtained, whether is it better—more fitted to 
give full scope and development to the manifold 
advantages of Life Assurance, that Assuranée Com- 
panies should be tied down to a reliance upon their 
own care and vigilance in granting assurances—that, 
instead of having permission to ask a Jury to say 
after a man is dead, whether his representations 
have been correct, they should be required to take 
sufficient pains to ascertain that fact for themselves 
while he is alive,—and that thus a Policy of Assurance 
should have an indefeasible stamp of value so affixed 
to it, that it can be freely and safely used for all the 
purposes for which such a security can be made 
available; or that, in order to relieve Companies 
from the necessity of exercising vigilance and caution 
in the taking of risks, or, at least, to protect them 
from the remote danger of such frauds as no vigilance 
will guard against, the value of every Policy should 
be liable to depend upon the issue of an enquiry, to 
be conducted by the holder single-handed (in many 
cases a widow or infant family,) against a powerful 
and wealthy Association, possessing all the ad- 
vantages which wealth gives over poverty in such a 
struggle. 

“The question does not appear a difficult one to 
answer. Indeed, the answer has almost been given 
already. A Policy of Assurance, which does not 
make the holder sure of receiving the amount stipu- 
lated in it, is a contradiction in terms. The very 
object of the Assurance is, that there may be no 
doubt as to the result. If there is to be risk after 
all, it would be better that each man should take the 
risk of his own life, and simply accumulate his 
savings. In all the uses which may be made of a 
Policy of Assurance—uses which are multiplying and 
extending every day—its value is injuriously affected 
by every doubt which can attach to its ultimate 
validity. This is, in fact, a fraud upon the assured. 
They pay for assurance, and they do not get it. 

“The remedy for the uncertainty with which Life 
Assurance is now beset, and litigation such as we 
have described, and which, unless a remedy be pro- 
vided, is likely to increase, is alike simple and effica- 
cions. “Let Life Companies to be formed, insert in 
their Deeds of Settlement, a clause prohibiting them 
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from disputing, guy ,,Poliey,.they...have - 
clause to that effect has already been approved ‘by 
the registrar of Joint Stock Co iés,—~and Tet the 
existing Companies make sufficient enquiry before 
granting an assurance, abolish the warrauty clause; 
and grant unrestricted Policies. ‘The principle of the 
indisputability of ‘Policies is, indeed, ‘the only one 
deserving the name. of Assurance.. Wherever there 
must be a reliance upon the honour, or generosity, 
or sense’of interest of others—there-is uncertainty 
and risk. . No, one. can tell what: other feelings may 
come into play to prevent these from operating. «A 
claim which cannot be set aside or even disputed, is 
the only result to which a wise man can look forward 
with any satisfaction, as the end of the transaction 
on which he enters when he assures his life.” .. 

The “London Indisputable Life Policy Company,” 
as the name suggests, has been founded upon the 
principles;.and practically adopts the remedy pointed 
out in the pamphlet, for we observe, from their pros- 
pectus, that,they have prohibited themselves from dis- 
puting a Policy upon any ground whatever, the fol- 
lowing clause’ having been approved by the Registrar, 
and inserted in their Deed of Incorporation :— 

“ That every Policy issued by the Company shall 
be indefeasible and indisputable, and the fact of issu- 
ing the same shall be conclusive evidence of the 
validity of the Policy, and it shall not be lawful for 
the Company to delay payment of the money assured 
theréby on ‘the’ ground of any error, mistake, or 
omission, however important, made by or on the part 
of the person or persons effecting such Assurance, 
and that on thé contrary the amount so assured shall 
be paid at the time stipulated ‘by the Policy as if no 
such error, mistake, or omission had been made or 
discovered.” ©" 1 


‘INDIAN MYTHOLOGY. 


Manabozho and the»Great: Serpent... An Algonquin 

Tradition. “By E.G. Squier.* 
In almost every primitiye,mythology we finda cha- 
racter partaking..of a divine and. human nature, who 
is the beneficent teacher of men, who instructs them 
in religion and the arts, and. who, after a life of 
exemplary usefulness, disappears mysteriously, leav- 
ing his people impressed’ with the highest respect for 
his institutions, and indulging’ in tlie lope of his final 
return among them. 

In the mythological systems of America, this in- 
termediate demi-god was not less clearly recognised 
than in those of the old world; indeed, as these 
systems were less complicated, because less modified 
from, their primitive forms, the Great Teacher appears 
with» more distinctness, Among the savage tribes, 
his origin and character were, for-obvious reasons, 
much confused, but among the more advanced, semi- 
civilized nations-he pied.a wi position. 

Among the-nationsof ‘Anahuae ‘he bore the name 
of Quetzalcoatl, (interpreted, “ Feathered Serpent,”,) 
and was regarded with the highest veneration. His 
festivals were the most” gorgeous of the year. To 
him,, it is( said, the great temple of Cholula was 
dedicated. His hi , drawn from various sources, 
is ‘as follows, The god of the Milky Way, ( Tonecatle- 
coatl, or Serpent Sun,”) the principal deity of the 
Aztec pantheon, and. the great, father of gods. and 
men, sent-& message to a virgin-of Tulan, telling her 
that it was the will of the gods that she should con- 
ceive a son, which she.did without knowing. any 
man.+ This son was Quetzalcoatl, who was figured 
as ‘tall, of a fair complexion, open forehead, large 
eyes, and a thick beard. He became. high-priest of 
Tulan, introduced the worship of the gods, established 
laws ‘displaying the profoundest wisdom, regulated 
the calendar, and maintained the most, rigid and ex- 

manners -in his, life... He: was..averse to 
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the soil,,.to. reduce, metals from, the ores, and many 
other, things: necessary to»their. welfare... Under his 
henign administration, the widest. happiness. prevailed 
among men. , The corn.grew,so strong, that a single 
ear, was a load for a.man;. gourds were as long as a 
man’s body ; it was unnecessary to dye cotton, for it 
grew of all colours; all fruits were in the greatest 
profusion. and of extraordinary size ; -there were also 
& vast number of beautiful and sweet singing birds. 
His reign was the golden age of Anahuac. He, 
however, disappeared suddenly and mysteriously; in 
what manner is unknown. Some say he died on the 
sea-shore, and others that he wandered away in search 
of the imaginary kingdom of Tlallapa. He was deified; 
temples were erected to him, and he was adored 
throughout Anahuac. 

The Muyscas of Columbia had a similar hero-god. 
According to their traditionary history, he bore the 
name of Bochica. Like Quetzalcoatl, he was son of 
the sun, the incarnation of the great father, whose 
sovereignty and paternal care he emblematized. He 
was high priest of Irica, and the law-giver of the 
Muyscas. He founded a new worship, prescribed 
the order and nature of the sacrifices, regulated the 
calendar, constituted the chiefs of the tribes, and 
directed the mode of choosing the high-priests—in 
short, he was a perfect counterpart of Quetzalcoatl, 
and, like him, disappeared mysteriously at Irica, 
which place became sacred to him after his deification. 
And as Cholula, the sacred city of Quetzalcoatl, was 
common ground, where conflicting nations wor- 
shipped in peace, at the several shrines dedicated to 
that divinity, so the pilgrims to the sanctuary of Bo- 
chica at Irica, amidst the horrors of the most san- 
guinary warfare, were allowed to make their journeys 
in peace and security. 

We find an analogous character in the traditionary 
history of Peru. At firs‘, it is said, the inhabitants 
lived half naked in holes and caves in the earth, sub- 
sisting on whatsoever came in their way, and even 
eating human flesh.. They were without law, go- 
vernment, or religion, altogether, in the words of 
La Vega, “like so many brute beasts.” The sun, de- 
ploring their miserable condition, sent down bis son, 
Manco Capac, and his daughter, Mama Cora, the 
sister and wife of Manco Capac, to instruct them in 
religion, government, and the arts of life. They 
were placed on an island in lake Titicaca, which to 
this day is regarded of extreme sanctity, with permis- 
sion to go wherever they pleased, under the sole 
restriction that when they should stop at any place 
to eat or sleep, they should there strike a little wedge 
of gold into the ground, and that they should at last 
establish themselves permanently wherever the wedge 
should sink in the earth. They went northward, 
and at last arrived at the spot where the wedge dis- 
appeared, and here, after gathering around them the 
savage inhabitants, they founded the imperial city of 
Cuzco. Manco Capac taught the natives all that 
was essential to their welfare,—the adoration of the 
sun, the practice of the useful arts, and the nature of 
government. He died a natural death, and from him 
the Incas claimed their descent, and their title to 
sovereignty. The great festival of the sun, at the 
summer solstice, commemorated the advent of the 
beneficent Manco Capac. 

We have traces of a similar personage in the 
traditionary Votan of Guatemala, but our accounts 
aré much more vague than in the cases above men- 
tioned. 

The less civilized, but yet considerably advanced, 
agricultural tribes of Florida, had a similar tradition 
concerning a great teacher. According to Mr. J. H, 
Payne, the Cherokees had a p:iest. and law-giver 
essentially corresponding to Quetzalcoatl and Bo- 
chica. ‘ He was the greatest prophet of the Chero- 
kees,.and bore the name of Wast. He told them 
what had been from the beginning of the world;and 
what would be,’ and’ gave the “people in all things 
directions, what to do, .He appointed their feasts 
and fasts, and all the ceremonies of their religion. 
He directed the mode’ of ‘consecrating their priests, 
and choosing’ their chiefs."* He* enjoined upon tiem 


cruelty, abhorxed, war, .and taught,men to “cultivate | 


to obey his directions from generation to generation, 
and promised that at his death another would take 
his place and continue his instructions.” * 

Among the savage tribes, we have already said, the 
same notions prevailed. The southern edues (priests 
or “medicine men”) of the Californians, according 
to Vanegas, taught that there was a supreme creator, 
Niparaga, who had three sons, one of whom, Quaa- 
gagp, came upon earth and taught the Indiaus the 
arts, and instructed them in religion. Finally, through 
hatred, the Indians killed him ; but although dead, he 
is incorruptible and beautiful. Blood flows constantly 
from him, and though he does not speak, he has a 
tlacoti, or owl, who speaks for him. To him they 
pay adoration, as the mediatory power between earth 
and the supreme Niparaga. 

Fhe Iroquois had also a beneficent being, uniting 
in himself the character of a god and man, whi was 
called Hiawatha, or Tarengawagan. * He taught 
the Iroquois,” says Schoolcraft, “ hunting, gardening, 
the knowledge of medicine, and the arts. He im- 
parted to them the knowledge of the laws of the 
Great Spirit, established their form of government, 
&e.” According to the tradition, after fulfilling his 
mission on earth, and consolidating the five tribes 
into one confederacy, he went up to heaven in his 
white magic canoe, which moved at his wish. 

Among the Algonquins, and particularly among 
the Ojibways and other remnants of that stock at the 
North-west, this intermediate great teacher (deno- 
minated by Mr. Schoolcraft the “ great incarnation of 
the North-west,”) is fully recognised. He beurs the 
name of Manabozho, Nannibush, Michabou, or 
Michabozho. In some of the early travels he is 
called Afessou. The accounts concerning his origin 
are confused and conflicting.. He_ is, however, 
usually represented as tle first-born son of a great 
celestial Manitou or spirit, by an, earthly mother, 
and is esteemed the friend and protector of the human 
race.t He instructed the Indians in the arts, iusti- 





* Mr. Payne mentions the interesting fact that “the 
sacred divining crystal of the Cherokee priests, which was 
sometimes called by a word (udistua) signifying ‘light,’ was 
also called Wastcaton-hi, ‘the word of W si,’ or Wasintisata, 
* Wasi directed them ;’ thus intimating that it was iutro- 
duced and used by Wasi. Anciently, too, when any Chero- 
kee was particularly distinguished for singing, the old men 
would say, ‘ He is WAsi’s singer,” * sings like W Asi,’ or ‘ sings 
the song of WAsi.’” 

t Phe Wisakeshak of the Crees, the Santeaux, and the 
Blackfeet, and the Etalapasse of the Chinooks, can both be 
traced up to the same personage, corresponding with Mana- 
bozho. ' 

De Smet presents the relation of Potogojees, a chief of the 
Potawotomies, in respect to Manabozho or Nanaboojoo, from 
which the following para hs are taken :— 

“Nanaboojoo is our principal intercessor with the Great 
Spirit ; he it was that obtained for us the. ion of ani- 
mals for our food and .raimente, He haseaused to grow the 
roots and herbs which cure our maladies, and enables us, in 
times of famine, to kill wild animals. He has‘left the ¢are 
of them to Mesakkummikokwi, the great-grandmother of the 
human race ; and in order that we should never invoke her 
in vain, it has been strictly enjoined upon the old woman 
never to quit her dwe! . Hence when an Indian makes 
the collection of roots and herbs which are to serve him as 

dici e deposits at the same time, on the earth, 8 
small offering to this great-grandmother. During his diffe- 
rent excursions over the earth, Nanaboojoo killed all such 
animals as were hurtful to us, as the mammoth and masto- 
don. He has placed four beneficent spirits at the four 
cardinal points of the compass, for the purpose of con- 
tributing to the happiness of the human race. That of the 
North procures for us ice and ‘snow, in order ‘to aid us in 
discovering and following wild aiirnals: ‘Heof the South , 
gives us that which occasions the growth of our pumpkins, 
melons, maize, and tobacco. The spirit of the West gives us 
rain, and that of the East light, and causes the sun to make 
his daily walks around the globe. “The thunder we hesris 
the voice of manitous having the forms of large birds, which 
Naniaboojoo has placed in the clouds. When they cry very 
loud, we burn some tobacco in our cabins, as a smoke offer- 
ing to appease them.” : 

“In all their festivities ‘and ‘assemiblies,”’ continues this 
author, “ their songs turn soiie one or other of the 
a Se teen eked Bick tf ne had ney ich 

} : Ory, iKed | e had any 
what he had ‘el ted He replied, “Asstiredly Ihave had 
the happiness’ to "see and éntertain’ those old men of my 


nation who had penetratéd far into the North, into the 
nee of Nanabosio, With whom they conversed a long 
tine. as confessed all I haye related.” Orcgon ‘eomziig 
in PUES AD elated 
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tuted the rites and mysteries of their religion, taught 
them the cultivation of vegetables,—in short, eorre- 

sponded in his acts and attributes with the various 
personages already noticed. His terrestrial power 
was very great; he effected transformations and con- 
trolled the elements, The mountains are the piles of 
stone which he raised to mark the days of his jour- 
neyings over the earth, and the valleys are the prints 
of his feet. By some he is supposed to be dead and 
buried in an island in the midst of Lake Superior ; 
by others, still to live in the distant regions of the 
North; and by others, to repose on a great flake of 
ice in the Northern Sea, which retreat some of the 
Indians fear the whites will yet discover, in which 
ease they suppose the world will be brought to an 
end: for as soon as he shall put his feet on the 
earth again, it will burst into flames, and all living 
things will be destroyed. 

Though the object of no particular worship, he is 
nevertheless highly venerated, and his adventures 
occupy @ conspicuous place in the lodge-lore of the 
North-west. He is always placed in antagonism to 
a great serpent, a kakodemon, a genuine spirit of 
evil. This serpent corresponds very nearly with the 
Egyptian Typhon, the Indian Kaliya, and the Scan- 
dinavian Midgard. He is connected with the Algon- 
quin notions of a deluge; and as Typhon is placed in 
antagonism to Osiris or Apollo, Kaliya to Suyra, the 
Sun, and Midgard to Woden, so does he bear a cor- 
résponding relation to Manabozho, who, as we 
have seen, partakes somewhat of the character of 
Osiris. The conflicts of Manabozho with Meshekena- 
bek, oF the serpent, are frequent, and though the 
struggle is often long and doubtful, he is usually, in 
the end, suecessful against his adversary. 

One of these contests involved the destruction of 
the earth by water, and its reproduction by the 
powerfiil and beneficent Manabozho. The tradition 
in which this grand event was embodied was thus 
related by Kuh-qe-ga-gah-bowh, Gkorae Copway, a 
chief of the Ojibways, and shall be given in our next 
Gazette. 

THE SEA SERPENT. 
We have much satisfaction in laying before our 
readers the first account of an eye witness in the 
Dedalus,; of which he is an officer, corroborating the 
main. facts stated by Captain M‘Quhae, though differ- 
ing in particulars of the description of the creature: 

—“With regard to the sea-serpent you ask about, 
Tcan only compare it to a large conger eel, being 
about sixty feet long, and eighteen inches in diameter ; 
it carried its head and neck about eight feet out of 
water, and the tail visible, working like a propeller, 
and throwing the water up in a similar manner.” 








BIOGRAPHY. 

Major' Macready, the brother to our distinguished 
tragedian (now repeating his great characters with 
such powerful effect in New York) died suddenly on 
Saturday ‘last.-at.Clevedon, near Bristol. Major 
Macready was a gentleman of more than common 
attainments, served for a considerable time in Ceylon, 
and, on his return, married an amiable and accom- 
plished lady, with whom he retired into private life. 
tet friéhds, who were in the habit of meeting him 
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at ‘his brother's table, will deeply regret’ this ‘severe 
stroke upon human hopés and ‘happiness ; and we are 
sure it will be a'grievous affliction, and felt the more in 
the midst of his triumphant career, to his affectionate 
relative in America. “We may here note the idle re- 
port circulated in the newspapers of his intention to 
settle there ; though, previous to his departure, it was 
not only announced in the Literary Gazette, but af- 
terwards stated publicly by himself, in a farewell ad- 
dress from the stage, that it was his intention, on 
coming home, to revisit the provinces, and once more 
delight those who had cherished and admired him so 
long, and also to take one short season in the metro- 
polis, previous to retiring from the profession he had 
so much adorned, and for the advancement of which 
he had employed such great and honourable exertions. 








VARIETIES. 


Archeological Institute.—Mr. Peter Cunningham 
and Mr. Turner, the Honorary and Official Secre- 
taries of the Institute, have, we hear, resigned, in 
consequence of the differences which occurred at the 
last congress, and to which we alluded in our report 
of its proceedings. 

Electrotype Copper.—Amongst the singular speci- 
mens at present being collected amongst our engi- 
neers, of encrustations from the interiors of boilers 
and steam pipes, the most singular we have ever seen 
is a piece of electrotype copper from the Pekin. The 
metal must have been in a state of solution: how it 
should have become such in the interior of a steam- 
pipe, does not appear. It had then been revived by 
galvanic agency, and thrown down as a bright pure 
metal. It is soft, and cuts like black lead, and is 
arranged in regulur layers—Bombay Times. 

National Education.—The plan for carrying out 
this momentous question still remains undetermined. 
At a genera] meeting of the Committee of the Na- 
tional Society, on Thursday, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury in the chair, the “ managing clauses,” upon 
which the Society is at issue with the Committee of 
the Privy Council and Dr. Kay Shuttleworth, under- 
went five hours’ discussion. The conclusion was, 
that the Society did not at once consent to, or reject, 
the terms proposed by the Privy Council, but post- 
poned their further consideration till a fuller meeting 
was got together, probably early in the ensuing year. 

Temperance and Father Mathew.—After a meet- 
ing of the friends of temperance, at Cork, Mr. Lyons, 
the mayor, presiding, it was resolved to make another 
exertion in support of Father Mathew, so as to relieve 
him from the pressure of pecuniary difficulties in- 
curred by his benevolent mission, and thus help to 
restore him to that health which might enable him to 
renew his beneficial labours. Alderman Richard 
Dowden, long one of the most ardent and efficient 
promoters of the temperance cause, has been deputed 
to London, in order to move in aid of this most 
desirable purpose. The appeal, we trust, will not be 
made in vain. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Agnel's (E. R.) Chess for Winter Evenings, post 8vo, cloth, 
12s. 6d. 


Alison’s Atlas to Epitome, oblong, cloth, 7s. 
Ali’s History of Bhawalpur, &c., post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
faiecreny, from the French of H. Passy, 12mo, cloth, 
5s. 6 
Bartlett’s wee Days in the Desert, ~ cloth, 12s. 
J.R.) Glossary of Words and Phrases, colloquially 
used in the United States, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
Bernan’s (W.) History and Art of Warming, 2 vols. 12mo, 


cloth, 9s. 
Birk’s (Rev. T. R.) Mysteries of Providence, 12mo, cloth, 


6s. 

Burritt’s (E.) Sparks from the Anvil and Voice from the 
Forge, 2 vols. in 1, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Campaign in France in 1792, translated from the German 
of Goethe, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Clavers’ (Mrs. M.) Emi t Home, 32mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Cook’s omy Poems, in 3 vols.—vol. 1, 7s. 6d.; yol. 3, 5s.— 


12mo, clot 
Comwer's Life and Works, by Grimshaw, 1 vol,8¥o, eloth, 
Dilla Fens A.) Revelation Readings, yol. 1, 12mo, cloth, 


DiAubigue's Reformation, vol. 4, 12mo,.cloth, 2s. 
| Dunn's (Margaret) Ll and Recollections, 32mo, cloth, 








— (M. &.)'Greék and‘Roman Mythology, 8vo, cloth, 


Edmeston’s (J.) Sacred Poetry, 12mo, cloth, 
ory (Mrs.) Women of Revolution, 2 vols. at 8yvo, cloth, 


Baphinis Bible Chants, post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

Groydon’s (A,) Memoirs of his Own Times, 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

Hier.) Elements of Latin Grammar, third edition, 12mo, 
cloth, 3s. 

Hunt’s (R.) Poetry of Science, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Hunt’s cLeigh) The Town, 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 24s. 

seats (Rev. C. A.) Gardening for Children, square, cloth, 


s. 6d. 
Sadon! 's (Mrs. 8. B.) Life, by Fanny Forester, 12mo, cloth, 


Juke’ s (A.) Law of Offering, second edition, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 

Kant’s Critic of Pure Reason, second edition, pest 8vo, 
cloth, 18s. 

Kendall’s (J.) Manual of Law and Practice of Bankruptcy, 


12mo, boards, 10s. 

Lee’s Manual for Shipmasters, third edition, 12me, cloth, 5s. 

Longfellow's (H. W.) Hyperion, a Romance, square, 3s. 

May’s (C.) American Female Poets, post 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

Minchin’s (J. I.) Trafford, the Reward of Genius, and other 
Poems, 12mo, cloth, 5s, 

Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 

Normanby’s (Dr.) Practical Introduction to Rose’s Chemi- 
cal Analysis, 8vo, cloth, 9s. 

Oakley’s (Rev. F.) Sermons, 8vo, oth, 20m 6d. 

Peacock (T. P.) on Influenza, 8yo, 5s, 

Pinnock’s (Rev. W. H.) Analysis of ethestnstiaat History, 
second edition, 18mo, boards, 4s. 

Pippie’s Warning, by Catharine Crow, limo, aatine 2s, Gd. 

Playmate (The) second series, 8vo, boards, 3s. 

rome? Course of Time, ninet h edition, f Soi p cloth, 
7s. 6 

Ragg’s Deity, 2s. 

Record of the Tack Prince, by H. N. Humphrey, illustrated, 
2is. 

Reid's (J., M.D.) Physiological, Anatomical, and Pathologi- 
cal Researches, 8vo, cl 

Romance of Modern Travel, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Rose’s Chemical Analysis, Quantitative, vol. 2, 18. 

Secrets of the Confessional, second edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, 
cloth, 21s. 

Serle’s Christian Remembrancer, by Cobbin, 32mo, cloth, 
ls. 6d 


s. 6d. 
Tales of Kirkbeck, second edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Taylor’s (A. 8S.) Medical Jurisprudence, third edition, 12mo, 
cloth, 12s. 6d. 
Thomson's Differential Caleulus, 12mo, cloth, 5s..6d. 
Thromer’s Questions.on Arithmetic, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 
— Answers to Arithmetic, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Weale’s Architect’s Pocket-book, 1849, 6s. 
Willement’s (E. E.) Conversations on Zoology, 12mo, cloth, 
Is. 6d. 
Wilson’s Sacra Privata, 18mo, 4s, 
Wright's Inferno of Dante, 5s. 
Paradiso of Dante, 5s. 





——— Purgatorio of Dante, 5s, 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, Books | oul 2, by Ferguson, 12mo, 


cloth, 2s. 6d. 





DENT’s TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


[This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 


hm. s. | 1848. 

Tl 44 14:3] Nov. 15. 

- —44220 6. . 
— 44305 ATiait 

+ 44399 


SS eee 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot enter into the disputes of the Society rena a4 
by 8. T., and the retirement of the two secretaries 
matter of no public interest, whatever it may be to ~ 
Society itself.. In fact, the Liferary Gaxette has always re- 
m taking advantage of Tieloett on which are 
too often afforded for attacking the characters of 
individuals, The of the book alluded to by our 
correspondent, has been so fruitful asubject.of conversation, 
that it re ms said to have become sufficiently notorious in 
literary circles, and-consequently that we (not oe the 
right or the wrong) need -have nothing to do with the 
matter. 

The Museum Disneianum is too interesting to us to be 
summarily dismissed, but we trust to do justice to it in our 
next Gazette. 

We have to acknowledge Pawsey’s Ladies’ Fashionable 

, a8 heretofore, neatly ornamented, with some 
pretty poetry, 
almanac and the ensuing year. 

Oliver and Boyd’s Threepenny Almanac refers to Scotch 
fairs, &c., as well as the usual matter, and is surely cheap 
enough Sen for bens gen 

ama:—By an oversight we are this week compelled 
to nate our usual pe notices, but are glad to say that 
there seems to. be m: iy. im Thanicicaietn the 
seagon adyances, Covent 5 after 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
THEATRE ROYAL, ‘DRURY LANE. ; 


-_-_o 
M, JULLIEN’S ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS. 
FOR ONE MONTH ONLY, 


GOD SAVE THE QUEEN, AND THE ARMY 
QUADRILLE EVERY NIGHT. 


J TULLE has the honour to announce 
NATIONAL ANTHEM and the BRITISH ARMY 

avanti ocog ie jightly received with the most enthusiastic 
be repeated on Monday, and | vey Evening 

thin week, A by the Grand Combination of the Concert 


The Bend Waadell Majesty’s 1st Life Guards, under the direction of 
r. ell 

The Band of Her "Majesty's Royal Horse Guards Blue, under the 

direction of Mr. Tutton, 

The = or > es under the direction of 


'r. Schot 
The Bend of Her’ Majesty's Coldstream Guards, under the direetion 
of Mr, Godfrey. 


MONS. VI VIVIER. 
M. Vivree, the Celebrated on the French wee, wil 
make _ First Appearance on Monda: 
rogramme Monday and always embraces a 
Byrmphony a Two Ins Instru a Two Songs by 
iss Mrnan, with the New Ay at Waltzes, &c. & 
The Grand Fantasia of the Huguenots will be staged on Monday, 
Taesday, and Wednesday. 
Doors open at Seven. The Concerts commence at Eight, 





ALHALLA SALLE de VALENTINO, 
LEICESTER SQUARE.—This Prong SALOON, de- 

tenets oat d, the ° eres as the ne plus ultra of elegance, is OPEN 

ith Herr Redl’s celebrated Band of 50 performers. 

The’ lighting ventilation, and the whole of the decorations and 

‘are the theme of admiration from the — that 


nh ma The Lessee 
respectfully invites all lovers of delichtful Temple. 
The floor that canis so 4 bie ™ so seldom attained 
in rooms of this deserj masters of the ceremonies in full 
costume regulate the fox. Refreshments supplied by Mr, Wolf, 
Senay BAe een eT tas past 8. 

Jy a Lag commence at half-past 8, and to conclude at half-past 11. 





E?: J. DENT, by @ distinct inet eppoietmenta, Watch 
aud C lock Maker to H. Prince Albert, and 
H. 1. M. the Emperor of Moen Cz 8 stoc 
of = and CLOCKS to meet the aay mage bed S: ry 
season year, most a ak he pu os 


ey yt ye oe 
gold dials, and jewe! jn four 8 each; gent! ny 
poe ae 10 gs.; er Gees Bd mh, fy 3 substantia! =i 

ely guing ing silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs. 
2. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Toyal 
Exchange (Clock-Tower Area). 





PARIAN CEMENT. 


ARIAN CEMENT, for Internal Stucco, 
Fn actenl o Tamar Paras aye yepeed oy, peated 
habitable before the ordi 
to dry. Estos otter ¢ 
ada to Ornamental P}: 


Scammneeal by the Patentess c 
Works, Nine Elms, London. 





ENDRIE’S PATENT eniens ee SOAP 
has realized in ree eit the wo Ng wy-? 
excoriations and ofthe cute 


Parrouine Soar,” 

an agreeable d influence on nthe hands, ~e on the most de. 
Neate skin; oriu the Bra pak! for infants. “ Parnotine Sxavinge 
Soar” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying the irritation felt in 
the yA oe of the eae alkaline com: oo 


EAD hie DENY of ARTs 
- to th 

weed LECTURE on wonbar 
‘the 1h instant wat Right o'eloek, and his succeeding 


e 
the 
9 ont ste followin; 
oven PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 





WESTERN 
| Fake ASSURARCE % ABD ANNUITY 


3, pabciasener tease’, LONDON. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. Cocks, ew and Co., Charing Cross. 


In Povagentnd to the ordi: 8 of Life Assurance, this em 
features _ present peculiar and i 


''THE. LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


B RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON. 
Rage nantes MILLION, 
This Institati by a Special Act of Parliament, 
4 Vict. cap. 9, and y £0 constituted as to afford the benefits of Life 
Assurance in their feet extent to policy holders, and to present 
omer facilities and accommodation t are usually offered to the 
pu 
The ample Subscribed Capital, commtber with the large and con. 
— Sacrectien fand, accumulated from the premiums on upwards 
of 7000 Policies, affords complete security to the assured: while the 
magnitude of the Company’s transactions has enabled the Directors 
to offer Gane advantages pa policy holders, as will be seen by 
fe to the varied and extensive tables 
which ody eng computed with great care and labour, expressly for 
the use of this Institution. 
PETER MORRISON, Resident Director, 











possesses several 
advantages to the public. 
Attention is specially invited to the rates of ay oy 
Oxp Lives, for waich ample security is provided by the 
of the Society, 
Sansa: — £100 cash paid down, purchases— 
An Annuity of £10 4 0 to a Male aged 60 
= 123 1 _ 65 { Payable as long 


- LS NY 3 - 7 as he is alive. 
The Ai Annuities are payable matv-rzaaty; and "ke first half-year’s 
Annuity is six months after the purehase-money is received all 
——<> of the Annuity deed are SoBeast Wy de the a Seciey. 
formation, free of expense, can be ob 


granted to 
Se copital 


A. sanAgeune, Actuary. 


SALE BY AUCTION. 


LAW AND MISCELLANEOUS ag OF A LATE 
LORD CHANCELLOR. 


UTTICK ben SIMPSON, Auctioneers of 
Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 
Room, 191, Piceadilly, on MONDAY, November 20, and following 
iP at One o'clock most A gen the LIBRARY of LAW and 
MISCELLANEOUS BOO: comprising an extensive collection of 
Law Reporte; Works on the ‘Theory and Practice of the Law; collec. 
tions ot Ecclesiastical and Canon Law; Councils; Parliamentary 
wer my > Journals, and ee the Acts and Constitutions of the 
Realm of Scotland, Fong iy called the » “Black Acts,” first edition; 





HE LONDON INDISPUTABLE LIFE 
POLICY COMPANY, 
d by Act of Parli ‘ 
No. 31, LOMBARD" STREET, LONDON, 
TRUSTERS. 
daha Comphett Renton, Esq., James Puller Ma cB aa 


Richard Malins, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 


W, Adams, y | John Hamilton, Esq. 





John Atkins, Esq James Fuller Madox, Esq. 
Henry Augustus Bevan, Esq. John Matthews, > 
John Dan id, E | Charles O. Parvell, Keg. 
Robt. Henry Foreman, Enq. 
AUDITORS. 
George Cumming, " Samuel Field, Esq 
James Turver, x William de Ma Kell, Esq. 
Medical Adviser—Benjamin Phillips, Esq., F.R.S. 
Bankers—Messrs. Spooner, Attwood, and Co. 
Manager—Alexander F Robertson, Esq. 


The Policies are indefeasible and ind and toteantehle, which renders them 
—_ as family | ate = ag and negotiable instruments of security 


To remove all doubt on ‘this important subject, at present and for 
all fatute time, t the following clause has been inserted in the Deed of 
of the C: ry :—Clause 81. “That every policy vem 

the Congenr shall be indef and i the 
be Fre issuing the same shall be conclusive evidence of the sainaity of the 
poliey, and it shall not be lawful for the Company to delay payment 
ofthe » money a thereby on the ground of any error, mistake, or 
howev le by or on the part of the person or 
persons flection. such assurance, and that, on the contrary, the 


t at the time stipulated b by she policy, 
SS error, gas omission had J 


ts are divisible amongst the Assured. 
premium plan, only one-half of the first five years’ pre- 











FE nebo 3 


TNITED KINGDOM Live ASECR ANCES 
Gomrant—t 1y ia Be, Vineens Place p edng College | use 
Stk, Soe 312, neen > 4, College 

DIRECTORS. 
JAMES STUART, Enq. Chairman. 
HANANEL DE CASTRO, Bee. 1» Deputy-Chairman, 








A more de 
~ Datraneane «* ae fag hy: 
of ay from experien 


te fe Wels is shy mw od 
mere use of ra may, — mma cases oy! 
cypuns Si ohare fais mitered a benefi cosa 


ERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 anp 13, So Senusz, Recent’s Quavnanrt. 


Te VISITORS TO -THE. CONTINENT, 
and to ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M'CRACKEN, Foreign 
Jewry, beg bo 





Samue' d mae D.Q. ensianss, Esq. 


Sgeret, Bw P.¢. aitland, Esq 
E, Lennox Boyd, Ea ~~ lent. William Railton, Esq. 
Charl les Downes, ~ Ritchie, =, 
Charles G: 44 F. H, Thomson . 
SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
This Company, ane by Act of Parliament in rane, affords 
secu 


a large paid-up capital, and in the great 
since its commencement, its annual 


bonus of £2 per cent. per annum on 

— the oe pesticipat class from the 

December, 1840, and from that 

date te Bist * December, 1 1847, £23 te cent. per annum was added at 


the General Meeting on 6th Jaly, 1848. 
_ The bonus thus added to policies from March, 1834, to the 3ist of 





Agents, and nts to al Academy, Na. 7, Old 
Aevind’ the NOUS, eat'ye aed Mrtiote. that: they 
receive of Objects of Fine Arts, 
parts of the t, for clearing through the yy 
and that they undertake the Shipment of to parts of the 





TAMMERING and DEFECTS of SPEECH. 
“ne 








1847, is as follows :— 


Sum added to | Sum added to |Sum payable 
Policy in 1841. } Policy in 1848.| at 





Time 
Assured. 





13 yrs. 10:mts. 
12 years 

















Every information be 
Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, 





also Boo y, Classics, &c. May 
be canal a on Friday and Saturda preceding. 
Catalogues will be sent on application. 








HE MOTHER’S BLESSING and YOUNG 
NURSE'S CONSTANT FRIEND; a uever- failing Remedy 
for Sore Nipples, all Excoriations and Eruptions, Inflamed Eyes, 
Diseased Eyelids, Scurvy Heads, Irritation of an &c. &c., and in 
Wounds and Sores of pt! is, perhaps, no kind 
of physical suffering but may be assuaged by the use of appropriate 
souls ies, could we but discover, on all occasions, the right remedy 
a every ill; and that there are peculiar and specific qualities in. 
herent in all medicines none can doubt ; and while the Physician is 
blindly guessing, accident or Providence often casts in his way the 
veritable and only of relieving pain and as ip the pre 
sent instance. 
THE MOTHER’S BLESSING 
has become inestimable from its value to one, and extended its 
healing virtues to all who have availed themselves of its use. Unlike 
the mere nostrom of the its and mode of 
action is consistent with all the orthodox principles of medicine, and 
has opened a new mode, and cast anew light, op the treatment of 
saving inful affections in which ) vomnaay” is s0 effectual, to the 
instant relief and permanent care. 

OnE diocovery | is by a Enzsicies of extensive, practice, ~” from 
motives of benevolence alone has the ruples 
of his profess‘on, comencomneey ering so inestimable a“ Blessing” 
ought not to be withheld from public and general use. 


TESTIMONIAL. 

Sir,—I have, s kind ' von on Os es eee 
“ Dear Sir,—I have, at your kind suggest ibed the remedy 
in every case of Sore Nipple that has ‘oecervod in. wi practice, and 
from its extraordiaary curative Yapgeh in giving immediate relief, and 
healing up the painful fissures in a day or fwo, I have been led to try 
its effects on aS inveterate eruptions arising from teething, and 
found it allayed the effect on 
the oe 80 as to cure it in a week or two in the ik obstinate 
I must not omit to nts “4 thet J directly ntticred to = be Piles, 
po ‘the intolerable itching has Phat witha 
little laxative medicine, my pS soon — well, ay has obtained 

for me no little credit. 











“lam, yours 


“J. Davies, Esq., M.D.” 
~~ ‘or here x eet e vith aoe ye and full directions for 

-. — ok 4 oe caesar 2, PRINCES 

TREET,  WESTMINGT . of the 2” Agente: _ 
. eran schar, and Evans, balessle is oe . Bartholomew 
Clese, London; Evans, Sons, and Co., 85, 
Barelay and Sons, Wm. Batt Street; Hannay, 63, Oxfo 
| ane - ide; Wi jutton A eal Bow ‘Charen Yard; John 

50, Oxford chill; and fetail, of all 

Vv Patent Mediens teed Kingdom, in pots 
at 2s. 9d. rays 4s. 6d. each. 

May be had, post free, by remitting 32. 3d. or postage stamps to 
that amount. 


ARIS and LONDON.—WILLIAM 
THOMAS, British and Forei, Book and Newspaper Agent, 
No. 21, ——— Street, Strand, Lo: nd $8, Rue Vivienne, Paris, 
havi men & eee for the pre dispatch and goooet of s 
parcel to —" Pais pon pr Pay A er heaes Cait 
csntide’ to and forward any of the 
Kiny 1 imal Of money also remitted. or 


7 SMITH (late Day), Surgeon, 








FRENCH ILLUSTRATED. ALMANACKS. 
WILLIAM THOMAS bers to inform the public that ll the 


ALMANACES for ye ean be red at = Foreign Book 
va Ne “; ‘Saee, 1 2, atherine street, mo ae The — 


ome or library, printed 


and steel 
to tt Loren ae trade 


DICTIONARY OF SRBRICAA SME 
On Nov. 6, ia one thiek yol. 8vo, cloth, 
be GLOSSARY of WORDS and PHRASES 


on Huss EE Manet, Corresponding tar to-the: UNVTED STATES. By 


London ; John Russell dtr 4, Old Compton Street, Soho. 
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JOURNAL OF \THEy BELLES \LETTRES. 


New Burlington Street, Nov. 11, 1848. 


MR. BENTLEY 


WILL PUBLISH DURING THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER§ 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


I. 
SECRET HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONS OF 1848 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, 
Memoirs of Citizen Caussidiere, 
WHILST ACTING AS 
MINISTER OF POLICE TO THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


Including a N of the R in February, 1848, to the 
Present T' 


WRITTEN BY CITIZEN CAUSSIDIERE, 
Representative of the People. 
This Work will be first published in English. 
It. 
In Three Volumes post octavo, numerous Illustrations, 


Travels in Sardinia, 


Including Pictures of the Manners and Customs of the Sardinians, 
and Notes on the Antiquities and Modern Objects of Interest in 
t = Island. To which is added, some Account of the House of 


Savor J.W. WARRE TYNDALE, M.A., Barrister-at Law, 
Il. 
In 3 vols, post 8y0, 


Clara Fane; 
OR, THE CONTRASTS OF A LIFE. 
A Rodel. 


BY LOUISA STUART COSTELLO. 
Author of “Catherine de Medicis,” &c. 





Iv. 
In 2 vols, post Svo, with Portraits, &e., 21 1s. neatly bound, The 
Life & Remains of Theodore Hook. 
With Anecdotes of some of his Contemporaries. 
BY THE REV. R. DALTON BARHAM, 
Author of “Sayings and Doings,” “Gilbert Gurney,” &c. 


We 
THE LONG LOST WORK OF CERVANTES. 
Post 8vo, price 68., neatly bound, with a Portrait of Czavanras 


El Buscapie. 


BY MIGUEL CERVANTES, 

The celebrated Author of Don Quixote. 
RECENTLY DISCOVERED IN ae AT CADIZ. 
Translated from the Spanish 
By MIss THOMASINA ROSS. 

To which is prefixed an Onsernat, Memors of Cunvanras. 


vi. 
In 3 vols. post Svo, with a Portrait of the Author. 


The Bird of Passage. 


BY MRS. ROMER, 
Author of “ Sturmer,” “A i to the Tem: 4 Tombs of 
urmer, Fieronees ples and Tombs 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
{Publisher in Ordinary te her Majesty.) 





INTRODUCTION TO ROSE’S CHEMISTRY. 
Just published, in 1 vol. se cloth, price 9s. 
ORBMANDY® 8 (pes PRACTICAL 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 
Tiustrated by a Tables and numerous Porm fe the use 
dente. By Dr. A. NORMAND 
‘Londen: William Tegg a Co., Cheapside. 





Now ready, in 1 vol., super-royal 8vo, price 12s. cloth gilt, 


RTY DAYS IN THE DESERT. B 
the Author of “Walks about et eer ” The object of this 
volume is to give distinct and ud pencil Sketches of the 
of the borne wy D Mount Sinai, dwelling 
upon ihe beoutifel 0 oasis of WADY FEIRAN, and the ne 
tie ee phe wry The Work also embraces notices 
City of Petra. Tilustrated with 
Map, and numerous Woodeuts. 
London: Arthur Hall ‘and Co,, 25, Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 
ROSE'S TREATISE OF CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 
Bach Volume a eapenessiy. Vv Vol. Lt Ee prise tte — z ake a price 188 


OSE’S RACE ICA L TREATISE of 
Meanie ANALYSI ‘poking Fae! for Si Yemalotions 


mh ion; wih Notes and OWeremations, by De: A, NORMAN DY 
rin euncltion 
ot hgh ‘Shatenter, 


Squeegee 


London ; Wan Boag cad Ont ee tee Ones 


enty-seven Engravings on Steel, a 








On Deeeéniber Sth, with miahy Plates and Mups. “2 vols. Bvo. ” 


NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS: 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF A 
Visit to the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan, & the Yezedis, or Devil-worshippers, 
AND AN 


INQUIRY INTO THE MANNERS AND ARTS OF THE ANCIENT ASSYRIANS. 
BY AUSTEN H. LAYARD, ESQ. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





THE NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 16s., and may be had at all the Libraries, 


GOALS AND GUERDONS; 


OR, 


THE CHRONICLES 


OF A LIFE. 


BY A VERY OLD LADY. 
CHARLES OLLIER, 18 AND 19, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 





This day is published, in 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


THE POETICAL WORKS 
oF 
THOMAS AIRD. 


William Biackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





RUXTON’S SPORTS OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
This day is published, post 8vo, 6s. 


RAVELS in MEXICO, with ADVENTURES 
amon, ~ Aso TRIBES and ANIMALS of the PRAIRIES 
and ROCK UNTAINS. By G. F. RUXTON, Esq. 

“The hy sketches of what he saw on the road are as clearly 
pepe as they are undeniably amusing. A book with less nonsense 

has seldom been written.” —Times. 

“This work is characterised many of the exeellencies which 
rendered Mr. Borrow’s book (‘ The Bible in Spain’) so popular.”— 
Morning Post. 

“ As a Narrative of Adventure, one of the most amusing of the series 
forming the ‘Home and Colonial Library.’ ”— Atheneum. 

“Mr. Ruxton's work is crowded with the wildest adventures, that, 
from the opening page to the close, rivet the attention.” — 

“ Mr. Ruxton has su in producing a work of far higher merit 


| 


| 


| Now ready, in 1 vol. imperial 4to, with namerous Illustrations, all 
printed on separate paper, handsomely bound in cloth, 
Price £1 lis. 6d. 
ONLY 300 CoPpEES FRINTED. 


USEUM DISNELANUM, Part Il. 

By JOHN DISNEY, Esq., F.R.S., F.8.A., ‘he. &e. With 

ae of Fifty Illustrations engraved on Wood by Gzonen 
nasom, of Upper Seymour Street, Euston Square 


BXPRACTS: 

“The antiquarian and the lover of the curiosities of b 
find in this book much to-amuse and instruct him. 
the wer—Mr. George Measom—the Fag to say he has exe- 
cuted the portion of the task allotted to him with much skill; indeed, 
= — work is altogether exceedingly well got up. ”.-Art-Journal, 

pt. 1848. 

“This learned ——— has been executed with the ability of a 
scholar and the of a man. Perfectly at home in these classic 

subjects, Mr. Disney himself, whose descriptions ry oe face 
every engraving,—and well has he been seeonded Mr. George 
Measom, whore representations of iron work, as a ‘on mpo 
observes, look ‘like iron aad nothing else,’ and a has enriched this 
splendid’ volume with some of the finest wood 
bn even his shia hand has yet sent forth, chewing their adap 

of the art to o! this nature. Mr. Disney is indeed en 
the thanks ft t world of learning and letters for having thys, at 
nse to himself, thrown open as it were his collection 


e ages will 
e monet Lise do 








than that of many more elaborated more 
tions.”— Naval and Military Gatette. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


P s sa 





Just published, in 3 vols. 8yo, price £2 5s, 


NTRIGUES DEVOILEES, ou LOUIS XVIL, 
dernier Roi Legitime de France. Par M. GRUAU de la 
BARRE. Ancien Procureur du Roi. 

*,* This work proves on historical grounds that the Dauphin left 
the Tower of the Temple ative, and that Robespierre acted as an 
Agent of Louis XVIII., whose memory received the deepest stain. 

Dulau and Co., Foreigu Booksellers, 37, Soho Square. 





Next Month, with Maps and Plates, 2 vols. 8vo. 
ALMATIA and MONTENEGRO: with a 


ne: - —_ io Be — k ~~ the 
vonic Nations; t! istory mat! coreg Uscocs, 
By SIR GARDNER WILKINSON. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Next Month, with Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 


CONTINUATION of the HISTORY of 
GREECE. By GEORGE GROTE, Esy. Vols. 6 and 6. 
CONTAINING? 
. Persian War and Invasion of Greece 
: Period between the Persian and the © Peponnesian W 
3. Peloponnesian War down to the Exp the ithent 


against Syracuse. 
— John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Next Month, with Maps, Plans, and numerous Woodeuts. 2 vols. 8vo" 
"FaES CITIES and CEMETERIES of 
ETRURIA; or the extant Local Monnments of Etruscan Art. 
By GEORGE DENNIS. 
{John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Immediately, 2 yols, Syo, 


HISTORY of the SIKHS, from the Origi 
Nation to the ahd ate poor By JOS 


of th 
DAVEY CUNNING HAM, hae on 
orton of nea inet g: 
circumstances with Mh, of mon, 


and during © a foo. oy ort 
coutee under 





and he had at ae suas same "ime free access to all the public records 
pearing on the affairs of the Prootier 
John Murray, ‘Albemarle Street. 





| 


to the world on , and thas promoted an extension of this branch 
of knowledge, by enabling us to linger ¢ over his treasures,—to enjoy 
Pay study, to investigate and compare.”—Chelmaford Chronicle, Get. 
NDA L few copies of Part I., price £1 11s. 6d., are still on sale. 
John Rodwell, 46, New Bond Street. 





Fourth Thousand. 12mo, price 2s. cloth, 


UESTIONS in ARITHMETIC for the use of 
the FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOL of KING EDWARD the 
SIXTH, Birmingham. By WILLIAM THROWER, Arith=xetical 
Master in the English pac of the School. 
iso, by the Author, 
ANSWERS to the QUESTIONS contained 
in the above. 
detent answers may be used by | the Teacher for promptly ascer- 
correctness of the Pupil’s work, or they may be used by 
ry Tes ils in the absence of the Tutor, as they do not contain the 
details but the results of the caleulations. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co, Birmingham: J. H. Beilby. 





LEIGH HUNT'S ACCOUNT OF LONDON. 
Now ready, iu 2 vols. cron 8vo, with pried Milustrations, price 24s., 


em 

HE TOWN: its MEMORABLE CHA- 

RACTERS and EVENTS, (from Sr. Pavui’s to Sr. James's.) 
By LEIGH HUNT. 


London: Smith, Elder and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





MONSIEUR LE PAGE’S NEW WORK. 
In a few days, price 4s., neatly bound. 
READY GUIDE TO FRENCH COMPOSITION. 
| ee GRAMMAR by, EXAMPLES; 
giving Models as yap Bath trings throughout Accidence and 


tax, and Lehgeience Se a com of sy English and French 


i ioma in their Princi 
i MONS. LE PAGE, 


Professor of the French 
Author of “L’Echo de Paris,” “The French Prompter,” &c. 
“We should not think of deseri an object te make it known, 
when we cau show it at once. Why s gle reduinh of uncaing by 
precepts and rules when a model can be set fort 


London: Effingham Wilson, Royal siasdh Whlebic Cadi 


* and all Booksellers. 











NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


W. J. CLEAVER, 46, PICCADILLY. 


SPECULUM EPISCOPT: the 


Mirror of a Bishop. Post 8vo, price 7s, 6a. cloth. 


A SHORT COMMENTARY on the 


COLLECTS, with Illustrations from Holy Seripture. By the Rev. 
— CHRISTOPHER wat WD 4c Price 94. 5 by post, 


THE HOLY OBLATION: a Manual 


of Doctrine, Instructions, and Devotions relative to the Blessed 
aoe bs au ANGLO: sage PRIEST. J 6d. cloth; 


A LITANY ma PRAYERS for 


PENITENTS, With some Remarks on Bapeeate. By the Rev. 
W. B. FLOWER, BA. Pr isaaten « by post, 44 . 


BUND’S AIDS ‘to a HOLY LIFE. 
18mo, cloth, 1s.; by post, 1s. + 


TALES of KIRKBECK; or, the 


poy in the Fells. Second mS EY Royal 16mo, raeeN 3s. 6d.; by 


*“HEARTSEASE ‘and DEWDROP. 


A Present Book for Children. By C.M. With Borders and Illustra- 
tions. Ripon Saag Heats Sy past, Sa. 6d, 


CLEAVER’S ‘COMPANION for 
CHURCHMEN. | A Calendar, Ss Lessons, with’ the 





Vestries, 4d, 


A CATECHISM for SOPHS. By 


the Rev. H. M. hae ; by post, 2s. 6d. 


A VOICE from "STONEHENGE. In 


demy Svo. Fart I. y Sek COSTES parte. 


An BASY CATECHISM on the 


Fy ibe gf Seem the yy -y A WILLIAMS, a 
“ Ecclesiasti ae 
for Schools, &e. one penal ai. 


ont EW PLAIN A PRACTICAL 
OBSERVATIONS. on ¢ ey EDUCATION. 12mo, sewed, 


The ECCLESIASTICAL ANTI- 
QUITIRS of the CYMRY; or, i a,Ancient Reith Chueh its 


The EUCHARIST: its History, 
Doctrine, and Practiee. —e B. BENNETT, M.A. 
Gro, pries 13s. cloth. 


PRINCIPLES of the BOOK of COM- 
aun eee Brest ek a he of Lecture Sermons. 6vo0, 


DISTINCTIVE ERRORS of 


pag Series 
Third Baition Sr loth pce a preached during Lent, 


SERMONS on MISCELLANEOUS 


wuers. with Introduction, Ni &c. 2 vols. 1 4s. 
bde.; or separately, V Vol I 68 68, Vol TL Ye ee 


GUIDE to the HOLY EUCHARIST, 


je Sh dered pee re cherhendh rae 2 vols. 


LIVES of CERTAIN FATHERS of 


the CHURCH, in the Be Stn of 
Young. Balto bythe ev. W. JE BENNETT ‘7 


CHURCHMAN’S. SUNDAY EVEN- 
mas. at ore dent, the Rev. ALEXANDER ale hagg B ped 
separately, Val fy fo-64 Vol ned.” we id 

LETTERS. on ‘CON FIRMATION: 


a Manual of Moral Dui 
fp epee lth By pow, ties, By a LADY. In 1 vol. 
The 


in Geebctace on the COMMON, 
Range’ By C, eam, co of “Child and Hermit,” 
AMBROSE WARD; or, The Dissenter 

Reclaimed. A Tale forthe Times, Peap. ro, cloth, 4s. 64. 
JARVIS’S C HRONOLOGICAL 
INTRODUCTION to the HISTORY of the CHURCH. $e, cloth, 


LONDON; W. J. CLEAVER, 46, PICCADILLY. 


THE.'LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








BOOES 
TO BE PUBLISHED BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 


1. 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 
\¢ Accession of James Il. By THOMAS BABINGTON MACAU- 
TAY. Vole, Trand Id Sr, 


The. FOUN TAIN of ARETHUSA. 
By ROBERT EYRES LANDOR, M.A., Author of “The Fawn of 
Sertorius.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Mr. A. RICH’S ILLUSTRATED 


COMPANION to the LATIN DICTIONARY. With about 2,000 
Woodcuts from the Antique. Post Svo. 


4. 
The SAXONS in ENGLAND: 
a History of the English Commonwealth until the Norman Conquest. 
By J. M. KEMBLE, M.A. 2 8vo. 


The JUDGES af ENGLAND: with 


Sketches of their Lives, &c. By EDWARD FOSS, F.S.A. of the 
Inner Temple. Vols.I. and II, 8vo, 28s. (Ready. 


6. 
PASCAL’S MISCELLANEOUS 
WORKS. Translated by G, "Ft Editor and Translator of 


An HISTORICAL INQUIRY into 
the TRUE PRINCIPLES of BEAUTY in ART. By J. ogg 
SON. Plates and Woodcuts. Vol. Ay Imperial 8vo. [On Ne 


On the RISE, ‘PROGRESS, and 
PRESENT STRUCTURE of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By 
the Rev. M. HARRISON, M.A, Post 8vo. 


9. 
CHARLES VERNON: a Transatlantic 


Tale. By Lieut.-Col. HENRY SENIOR. 8 vols. post Svo. 


10. 
MAXIMS and PRECEPTS of the 


anaes. Iiluminated in the Missal Style, by the Illuminator of 
Miracles.” e fep. “ 


SONGS, MADRIGALS, and SON- 
= ion sutaing of Old me Poetry. In "Tiluminated Printing. 


The PREACHER. From the Scri 


tures. Illuminated, in the ~~ Style, by Owen Jonas. 
carved covers. Im 8vo, 4 [On November 30. 


“9. 
The SONG of SONGS. From the 
Scriptures. Illuminated, in the — Style, by Owen Jonzs. Ele- 
gantly bound. Imperial 16mo, 2 7 ton Wednesday next. 


Dr. PEREIRA’ S$ ELEMENTS of 
MATERIA MEDICA. New Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with numerous 
Woodcuts. nS, (Pol. I. nearly ready. 

Preparing for Publication. 
A CRITICAL HISTORY of the 


LANGUAGE and LITERATURE of ANCIENT GREECE. By 
WILLIAM MURE, M,P. of Caldwell. 


Just published. 
16. 
A RECORD of the BLACK PRINCE, 


in the Words of his Chroniclers.. With Muminations, &c., by H. N. 
Humpsasrs. Post 8vo, wtth “ae and pierced covers, 21s, 


LETTERS of WILLIAM III. and 


LOUIS XIV. and their ay tag wa (1697 to 1700). Edited by 
PAUL GRIMBLOT. 2 vols. 8vo, 


Mrs. JAMESON’S WORK on 
SACRED and LEGENDARY ART. With 16 Etchings by the 
Author, and numerous Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo, 42s. 


19. 
A CAMPAIGN «in the KABYLIE: 
with M. Suchet’s Mission to Abd-el-Kader. By DAWSON BORRER, 
F.B.G.8. Post Svo, 10s. 6d. 


20. 

Professor LINDLEY’S INTRODUC- 
TION to BOTANY. Fourth Edition, evlarged. Plates and Wood- 
cuts, 2 vols. Svo, 24s. 


Dr. CHARLES WEST’S LECTURES 


on the DISEASES of INFANCY and CHILDHOOD. 8vo, lis. 
LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 








ALBEMABLE STREET, 
November 9, 1848. 


NEW BOOKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 





1. 
Mrs.. SOMERVILLE’S PHYSICAL 


GEOGRAPHY. Portrait. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, 12s. 
2. 
Mr. HALLAM’S SUPPLEMENTAL 


NOTES to the HISTORY of EUROPE. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
3. 
Sir JAMES BROOKE’S LATEST 


JOURNALS of EVENTS in BORNEO, Edited by Capt. MUNDY, 
R.N. Portrait and Plates. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


4. 
Mr. EASTLAKE’S CONTRIBU- 


TIONS to the LITERATURE of the FINE ARTS. 8vo, 12. 
5. 
Sir THOS. FOWELL BUXTON’S 


MEMOIRS. By HIS SON, Second Bdition. Portrait. 8r0, 16s, 
6. 
LORD HERVEY’S MEMOIRS of 


the COURT of GEORGE the SECOND. Edited by Mr. CROKER. 
Portrait. 2 vols, Svo, 36s. 


7. 
Rev. G. R. GLEIG’S LIFE of the 


GREAT LORD CLIVE. Post 8vo, 6s. 
8. 
The DEAN of NORWICH’S CATHE. 


DRAL SERMONS. 2 vols, 870, 2is. 
9. 
LIEUT.-COL. HUTCHINSON on the 


most Expeditious, Certain, and Easy Method of DOG-BREAKING. 
Woodcuts. Feap. Sve, 6s. 


10. 
Mr. THOS. CAMPBELL’S ESSAY 


on ENGLISH POBTRY, with SHORT LIVES of the PORTS. 
4 New Edition, Post 8vo, 6s. 


11. 
Mr. HAYGARTH’S EIGHT 


YEARS’ RECOLLECTIONS of BUSH LIFE in AUSTRALIA. 
Post Svo, 2s. 6d, 


, 12, 
STEFFEN’S ADVENTURES on the 


ROAD to PARIS. Translated from the German. Post 8vo, 2s. 6 
13. 
Mr. WASHINGTON IRVING'S 


TALES of a TRAVELLER. 4 New Béition. Post 810. 6+. 
14. 
Mr. RUXTON’S TRAVELS and 


ADVENTURES in the ROCKY MOUNTAINS. Post 8vo, 6s. 
Wb. 
Mr. WILKINSON’S SOUTH 


AUSTRALIA; its RESOURCES, and its ADVANTAGES to EMI- 
GRANTS. Map. ‘Post 8vo, tor a 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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